



































1g to the Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by Franx Lrswie, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 

















JURY COMPROMISES. 

Tue silliness of juries rarely surpasses that 
shown by the one recently collected for the 
third trial of Puickhout. It may not be re- 
membered, at this distance of time, how atro- 
cious was his crime. But the thri!l which ran 
throughout the community on January 2d, 


1870, when the morning papers told the! 
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| tragedy enacted amid the festivities of the ; had for years been a lazy, worthless. vicious 
| previous day, will scarcely be forgotten, if | man, invited two gentlemen, a father and son, 
surpassed by the Fair and Foster homicides, | to visit him on New Year’s Day. He had care- 
and the multitudinous husband-murders of | fully loaded a double-barreled gun with heavy 
the notable women of Connecticut and Balti- | shot, and almost immediately on their en- 
more. | trance, after shaking hands with them most 

Without a word of warning, or any real | cordially, he stepped from the room, osten- 
cause, if any existed—without an evident rea- | sibly to procure a third tumbler, to join them 
son, except ‘‘cussedness”—Buckhout, who'in a drink of cider to which he had invited 





them, got his gun, and without a word killed 
the old man with one barrel, with the second 
apparently killed the son, actually putting out 
his eye, and so injuring him, that for many 
weeks he was senseless; and then, with tho 
| butt-end of the gun, beat out the brains or his 
wife. 

On the first imperfect trial the jury dis- 
‘agreed. On the second, one of the jury—an 
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EPISVOPAL CHURCH, FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-FIRST STRLET.—SEE PAGE 347, 
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old soldier, whose former injuries subjected 
him to periodic attacks of stupor—refused any 
action, and the trial thus came to naught. 
The third jury; after being out all night, 
brought in a verdict of murder in the first de- 
gree, with a recommendation for mercy. 

The plea had been insanity, and we should 
have been glad, for our respect for human na- 
ture, had it been made out. But, after nearly 
twenty hours’ delay, the jury returned with a 
verdict of ‘guilty and a recommendation to 
mercy.” A more asinine result could not be 
made. If insane, he should have been imme- 
diately acquitted ; if guilty, the utmost pun- 
ishment of the law was imperatively de- 
manded. But a recommendation to mercy— 
there could be but one reason forit. There 
were eleven obstinate men on the jury, and 
this was a compromise exacted by the “ only 
sensible one” present. This one, it seems, 
would not convict beyond murder in the 
second degree, while the obstinate eleven be- 
lieved the crime of the culprit to be murder in 
the first degree. The rest't, as we have said, 
was @ compromise, which we hope the Execu- 
tive will firmly ignore. 

When will this wretched system of trial by 
jury, or rather that part of it requiring unan- 
imity, be abolished ? 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers - : $4.00 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers) - 2.00 
One copy for thirteen weeks - - . 1.00 


CLUB TERMS. 

Five copies one year, in one wrapper, to one ad- 
dress, $20, with extra copy to person getting up club. 
NOTICE. 

To our subscribers in Texas: Owing to the disor- 
fered condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, 
we cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post-Office Order, 
Draft, or Express, It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








NOTICE. 

With this number is given an illustrated Sup- 
PLEMENT, containing further chapters of the 
Continuation to DickEeNs’s novel, “The Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood.” 

In a late number was commenced a most 
powerful and brilliant story of modern society, 
entitled **Maup MoHwAaN; OR, WAS HE WORTH 
THE WINNING ?” by ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs, Pender 
Cudlip\, known, wherever English literature is 
valued, for her remarkable novels—‘* Dennis 
Donne,” “ Called to Account,” “ False Colors,” 
“ Playing for High Stakes,” etc. 

Besides its selection of the choicest fiction 
and other literature, FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUS- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER as it was the first is 
the principal purveyor of PICTORIAL NEWS on 
this Continent. Its unapproached facilities en- 
able it to represent the events of the day 
promptly on their occurrence, and whether they 
fall under the eyes of its American or European 
art-reporters. Depending upon tts own resources, 
and considering American news the paramount 
business of an American journal, it is in the 
habit of relegating the illustrations of foreign 
events almost exclusively to a single page, where 
may always be found an interesting group oF 
pictorial quotations. The body of the NEws- 
PAPER is filled with original pictures of contem- 
porary occurrences. In this specialty FRANK 
LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER has no com- 


petitor. “i 
PROHIBITION OF PROCESSIONS 
IN CITIES. 

Tue recent bloody riot in this city is likely 
to engage public attention for a long time— 
not on account of its horrors, which will soon 
be forgotten, but because it as brought up 
serious questions of municipal government 
and public policy. 

We handle facile way of talking of our 
‘‘ rights,” ‘‘exercising our rights,” and * in- 
sisting on our rights ;” but we seldom seri- 
ously reflect on what our “rights” are, or 
ought to be. What may be our right ab- 
stractedly, may not be our right under the 

ing conditions to which we may subject 
ourselves or be subjected. The cireumstance 
of living on a farm or in a factory, in the 
country or in a crowded city, may alter, if not 
the whole character of natural rights, mate- 
rially modify them. Any man has the right 
to manufacture gunpowder ; it is a thoroughly 
legitimate occupation. But when that manu- 
facture endangers his fellow-men—as, for in- 
stance, in a large city—-we compel him to go 
away from it, to some spot where the risks to 
life and property from his pursuit are reduced 














ment of his abstract right to manufacture gun- 

powder wherever he pleases. 

It seems almost childish to state gravely a 
proposition so simple. But why do we abridge 
his abstract right? The answer is as simple 
as the proposition. It is because other men 
have not only rights, but superior ones, such 
as security to life and property, which his 
manufacture, conducted simply in the inte- 
rest of gain, imperils. And as he has chosen 
to enter into a community of men, he must 
yield to their superior claims to be protected 
in the enjoyment of their rights. 

The manufacturer of gunpowder may claim, 
with truth, that his occupation is a useful one, 
and gunpowder itself an essential adjunct of 
science and industry—a necessity, in various 
ways, to his fellow-men. It is a perilous occu- 
pation to make it, but he adopts it as a means 
of livelihood. He is a good member of the 
community, into which he has chosen to enter ; 
he recognizes its rights, and places his manu- 
factory where the dangers to that community 
are least. 

But were he to purchase a building in the 
heart of the city, and commence the manu- 
facture of gunpowder there, what would be 
the duty of those to whom the community has 
entrusted its safety, whether policemen or sol- 
diers? Clearly to stop him at once. Espe- 
cially if his manufactory were not only dan- 
gerous, but a nuisance besides. 

** Well, what has all this to do with the riot 
of the 12th of July?” 

Simply this. Men come into this country 
bringing with them the explosive elements 
of national hatred, social animosity, religious 
bigotry and intolerance, and traditional feuds 
—more dangerous far than gunpowder. They 
bring them into a community that respects 
alike the rights and convenances of individuals 
and of society. They voluntarily become 
members of that community, claiming all its 
privileges and advantages. 

* Of course, it is their duty to abstain from in- 
dulgence in their hates, bigotries and feuds. 
This they owe to the country and the insti- 
tutions in which and under which they have 
chosen to place themselves. This they owe 
to society and the communtity, as well as to 





be general—not special ; and so long ‘as one 
kind is tolerated or ‘‘ protected,” all shouid 
be, at any cost and all hazards, 


CAMP-MEETINGS AND SUMMER 
RESORTS. 

Ir is deemed a happy consummation by 
many people whenever they can ‘‘ unite busi- 
ness and pleasure.” The example of some 
sectarians is now showing how religious duties 
may be combined with the enjoyment of rural 
scenery during the ‘heated term,” when clergy 
and laity alike desire to exchange city routine 
for a brief Summer sojourn amid the groves 
and meadows, and by the river-side or sea- 
shore. 

The camp-meetings of the Methodists, so far 
from falling into disuse, are becoming more 
firmly fixed as distinguishing features of their 
widely-extended organization. In many cases, 
now, tracts of considerable size are purchased 
for permanent use in camp-meeting times ; 
and cottages and sheds are erected in large 
numbers for accommodating the crowds con- 
gregated on such occasions—large canvas 
tents or light wooden frames, sufficient for 
sheltering a good-sized congregation, being 
provided as ‘securities against rainy days.” 
The temporary shelters of all kinds and sizes 
are being laid out in some cases, as they 








ought to be in all cases, in such way as to 
render the scene most attractive and impres- 
sive—utilizing the natural features in such 
manner as to render the grounds pleasant and 
beautiful as far as practicable. Surely, no in- 
telligent mind or unperverted heart was ever 
rendered less devotionally inclined by contem- 
plating the charms of Nature. 

It ought to be a primary object to select 
handsome localities, commanding cheerful 
prospects, where woods and waters combine in 
beautifying the scene, as is the case in some of 
the places now most attractive for camp-meet- 
ing. The clergy, as well as the laity, feel the 
benign influences of such surroundings. Many 
of the most beautiful thoughts expressed and 
lessons taught by the Founder of the Christian 
Faith and by the worthies of the Old Testa- 
ment, found impressive illustrations in natural 





justice and the law. 

But what if, disregarding their duty and 
their obligations, they disturb the public peace 
to the extreme of arson and murder, and it is 
found that, from lack of education and appre- 
ciation of republican institutions, they can no 
more be trusted, with due regard to the gene- 
ral safety, than a powder manufactory—what 
then is the imperative obligation of the author- 
ities to whose care the community has com- 
mitted itself? Clearly to prohibit any acts of 
theirs that would endanger, or injure, or annoy 
the public. 

Now, then, all distinctive processions, or 
open demonstrations of foreigners, are of this 
kind. The Frenchman detests the German. 


-The German is not the bosom friend of the 


Frenchman. The Cuban’s eye fires at the 
sight of a Spaniard, and the Spaniard is ready 
to murder the Cuban. The Pole becomes 
frantic when he sees a Russian ; an Irishman 
shrinks from an Englishman—who has only 
contempt for the Irishman. But worst of all 
is the issue between Irishmen and Irishmen 
—Ribbonmen against Orangemen, and both 
against the negro, who is, we believe, getting 
to be hostile to the Chinaman ! 

What are‘ all these hates and animosities to 
us? Nothing whatever, except when, through 
needless, costly and idle demonstrations they 
lead to disturbances. imperiling the lives and 
property of the community. Then it becomes 
both a duty and a necessity to repress them, 
often at the cost of innocent blood. Is it not 
better that they should be prevented alto- 
gether? Let the bloody 12th of July answer ! 

“Would you prevent such innocent displays 
as processions of Temperance and Benevolent 
Societies: and of Sunday-schools ?” 

Clearly. In the first place, because their 
continuance would give to the common mind, 
the ignorant and the intolerant mind, a vague 
notion of favoritism, if not of injustice. And 
also because all processions, in a crowded city 
like ours, are nuisances—obstructing the 
streets, embarrassing commerce, impeding 
travel, and annoying the thousands for the 
whims or pleasures or vanities of the few. 
What can be more absurd than dragging a 
thousand children through the streets, in an 
irregular line, beneath a hot sun, or through 
rain and wind, to the damage of their clothing 
and the peril of their health? Is their phy- 
sical or moral welfare improved? Are they 
made better or wiser ? 

‘*But the Glorious Fourth?” 

Read the list of killed and maimed, the 
statistics of fires and the police returns that 
are published on the morning of the 5th, and 
ask yourself if even on this day—the only one 
which parades of any kind should be allowed 
—the cost of display, the confusion, discom- 
fort, drunkenness, loss of life and limb and 
destruction of property, are not too great a 
penalty to.pay for the indulgence of a senti- 
ment or the enjoyment of a saturnalia? 

But the prohibition of processions should 





ftoaminimum, This is an undoubted abridg- 


scenery—in the trees and shrubs and flowers 
surrounding them in their ministrations. The 
practice, now happily becoming prevalent, of 
adorning pulpits and altars, and communion- 
tables and baptismal fonts, with abundant and 
variegated flowers, would find a happy counter- 
part in the glories of flower-culture and shrub- 
bery blooming in and around places dedicated 
to the worship of the Creator. 
A prominent feature on all camp-meeting 
grounds should be a pleasant grove, wherein 
the congregation could meet when ‘“ wind and 
weather permit.” Indeed, Bryant’s allusions 
to sylvan worship—in his sublime “ Forest 
Hymn ”—should, in all cases, be remembered 
among clergy and laity in connection with 
Camp-Meetings. What more appropriate in- 
scription could be appended to the gateway of 
the locality, or affixed to some stately ‘‘mon- 
arch of the woods,” than this apostrophe from 
that noble production of our great American 
bard ?— 
“The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man 
learn’d 
To hew the shaft and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 
The lofy vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems—in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down, 
And offer’d to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication: For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences, 


Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 

And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 

Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 

Of the invisible breath that sway’d at once 

All their green tops, stole over him, and bow’d 

His spirit with the thought of Boundless Power 

And Inaccessible Majesty. Ah, why 

Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 

God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 

Only among the crowd, and under roofs 

That our frail hands have raised? Let me, at 
least, 

Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 

Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it find 

Acceptance in His ear.” ss 








THE English system of Primary or popular 
education is to be subjected to some novel 
experiments, which the friends of education in 
this country will watch with interest. On the 
strength of a report by Professor Huxley, it pro- 
poses three classes of schools—infant schools 
for children under seven, in which the sexes 
are to be mixed—junior schools for children 
between seven and ten, in which boys and girls 
may be taught either together or apart, as 
seems most desirable in each locality, and 
senior schools, for children between ten and 
thirteen or upward, in which the boys and 
girls should be taught separately—the junior 
and senior schools to be organized, as far as 
possible, on the large scale for schools of 600 
each, but the infant schools not to exceed 250 
or 300 at the most. Sixteen teachers are to be 
allotted to a school of 500, one head, four cer- 
tificated assistant-teachers, and eleven pupil- 
teachers. The schools are to be open gener- 
ally five hours daily for five days in the week, 
Corporal punishment is not to be absolutely 





| forbidden, but it is never to be inflicted by 

pupil-teachers, and never at all without the 
sanction of the head-master, and its frequent 
use will’ be regarded as a sign of a teacher's 
| incompetence. Scripture with explanations 
|music and drill are to be taught in every 
school. 


We are told the great French War Indemnity 
Loan for $400,000,000 is a great success, and 
it may certainly be regarded as such ; but we 
are not told that it has been raised at great 
sacrifice, in countries where the ruling rates 
of interest are only about 3 per cent. It ig 
issued at 80, to bear 5 per cent., with a dis. 
count of 6 per cent. for full payment. Those 
who comply with this condition will obtain an 
ijaterest, in fact, of 6 per cent. in gold. 
American 5 per cents. stand but a poor chance 
under such conditions in the foreign money 
marts. 








It is commonly objected that France during 
twenty years enjoyed both rest and welfare ; 
true, but those who are blinded by a long 
course of material prosperity are invited to 
read and to meditate upon this passage of one 
of Father Lacordaire’s letters : 


“Impiety leads to depravity ; corrupt morals pro- 
duce corrupt laws ; and licentiousness impels nations 
into slavery, without giving them time to utter a 
cry.... Let us beware: it is not merely the life of 
a single day’s apparent tranquillity and spasmodic 
vigor which spreads itself abroad and sports in con- 
quests. Sometimes nations sink in an unconscious 
death, which they mistake for a sweet and pleasant 
rest ; sometimes they perish in the midst of festivals, 
Singing hymns of victory and calling themselves im- 
mortal,”’ 








THIRTY-FouR of the one hundred original 
shares of the New York Daily Times, belonging 
to the estate of its late editor, Henry J. Ray- 
mond, were recently sold for $375,000, or at 
the rate of $11,000 each. This would represent 
a total valuation of the Times of $1,100,000. 
Some idea may be formed from this fact of the 
enormous value of a successful newspaper in 
New York city. 








SEWING-MACHINES. 


Every little while the community is startled 
by a report in the newspapers that some doc- 
tor who had never before been heard of, or 
some medical society composed of a number of 
equally obscure individuals, called collectively 
an Academy of Medicine, has declared sewing- 
machines to be destructive to female health, 
and the direct cause of most, if not all, of the 
female complaints, weaknesses, and morbific 
fancies that fall to the lot of womanhood. 

We have no patience with such statements— 
first, because there is not the slightest founda- 
tion for them in fact; and next, because the 
sole object of these men in proclaiming such 
erroneous statements is to bring themselves 
into notice, as you will oft see a badly brought- 
up child do some unseemly act simply to be no- 
ticed, or a hoydenish girl make herself repre- 
hensible rather than be neglected. 

The last instance which has come to our no- 
tice is the utterly stupid remarks of some mem- 
bers of the Academy, to the effect that the use 
of the sewing-machine, by its simple friction, 
had such a physical effect upon the females 
working them, as utterly to demoralize them, 
rendering them a prey to local irritations and 
nervous disarrangements of the most debili- 
tating and exhausting character. 

Especial reference was made to an alleged 
similar report of an English medical society, and 
which the former was intended merely as a cor- 
roboration. 

Admitting, for argument’s sake merely, the 
allegations of the English society, there is not 
the most remote reason why the same is true 
with regard to machines made and used in this 
country. The English machines are ponderous 
fabrications, made with two pedals, to work 
which the knees are raised alternately nearly 
to the chin, and with no little force pressed 
down again. They resemble very much the 
stepping motion of the ordinary hand-loom, 
and the fatigue is consequently very similar to 
that produced by using this machine. Unfor- 
tunately for the probable truth of this sensation 
idea, since its time-immemorial employ we 
have never heard of any such dire excitement 
of the genesiac organs and the consequent 
nervous irritation and physical exhaustion as 
having been induced thereby. 

Our sage academicians of the obstetric sec- 
tion, so clamorous for something to raise them 
from their dead-level of obscurity, evidently 
know not the great distinction between the 
English and American sewing-machines, for not 
even heavy machines, used for stitching the 
hard leather of harness-work, or the thickest 
seams and padded breasts of beaver-cloth over- 
coats, produce any such ills as are alluded to 
by these wiseacres. 

We speak advisedly when we deny most posi- 
tively that any form of disease is traceable to 
the proper use of a sewing-machine by any 
woman in health, For twenty years we have 
carefully watched the progress of the sewing: 
machine, visited the large factories where it is 
used by the hundred, questioned the makers, 
the foremen in the workshops, the girls daily 
working them, and never yet have been able 
to trace a single case of disease as having been 
originated by the use of this domestic imple- 
ment, 

Many ladies, indeed, have complained that 
they felt lame, etc,, from using the sewing-ma- 
ehine, These complaints medical men hear 
frequently from their patients, So, too, we 





have heard a lady complain of great stiffnes 
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2 he arms accompanied by unusual debility of 
pio unaccountable description. It was im- 
one. to understand its character, or Gis- 
= its origin, until, somewhat piqued af 
cover baffled, we carefully investigated the 
en re of the week previous, but after 
ne for a blow, fall, excessive lifting, or 
poe e iike strain to which to ascribe it, we had 
p ne given up the case, when, upon asking 
ner what she had done the day before, she be- 

n to give an account of a prolonged faint 
with which one of her friends was seized, and 

relieving which she had fanned her assidu- 
ae for more than an hour ; “and I thought 

arms would drop off,” was the expression 
wo which she concluded her account, which 
explained all her next-day stiffness and lassi- 
tude, for the muscles, unused to this form of 
Jabor, were necessarily sore afterward. 
With this trivial incident in mind, is it strange 
that women, impetuous, ardent, and persever- 
ing ; who, after months of quiet and repose, 
being suddenly impressed with the periodical 
foeitay almost buy out Stewart, and the next 
day spend the entire time at even light-running 
and simple machines—is it strange that they 
have the back-ache the following day ? 

Suppose that they had gone to the riding- 
school, and underwent the simple jolt of a 
horseback ride for one hour, or an easy horse 
on a soft tan ring—even this passive exercise 
would make their back and limbs ache after- 
ward. If they danced the polka all night they 
would not think of ascribing the whole host of 
female weaknesses to this delightful amuse- 

t. 
mit is industry that is made the scape-goat, 
and the means of utilizing it, the harmless 


sewing-machine, must have all sorts of obloquy | 


showered upon it. 

The truth is simply this: any unaccustomed 
use of the muscles will be followed by stiffness 
and soreness. But a “hair of the same dog” 
will cure it. Try the machine again the next 
day and the day following ; but remember the 
first day to use it very moderately, and every 
day lengthen the time, and you may finally 
finish by using it all day without extraordinary 
fatigue. 

Next, those who are unwell should not use 
it at all; nor, in fact, do any kind of work till 
in a state to do it without injury. 
any kind may injure the sick, and a sewing- 
machine is no exception. Probably, however, 
the work accomplished upon it in a half hour’s 
time would do a sick person less injury than 
to do the same work laboriously by hand. We 
do not believe that a single case of uterine 
disease has ever been caused by using a sewing- 
machine ; nor will it aggravate existing disease 
any more than a long walk, or any equivalent 
severe exercise. 

The sewing-machine has been in general use 
not more than twenty years. During this time 
it and its users have been the subject of many 
blunders, abuses, and extravagances, It has 
revolutionized labor, developed taste, and en- 
franchised woman. However extravagant are 
the decrees of Fashion, they are now possible. 
However imperious are the demands made by 
despots, war, fire—as potent as Aladdin’s won- 
derful ring, but rub and the order is obeyed ; 
armies are clothed, shod—harness made for 
the horses—the white sails for ships are spread 
as by magic. A sudden demand is made to 
replace the clothing of a family, or a town de- 
stroyed by fire—the lost baggage of a traveler 
—the mourning of a bereaved family ; by the 
almost noiseless click of a sewing-machine, but 
a few hours do the work that once took weeks 
of toil and fatigue. 

During the last twenty years, the sewing of 
the civilized world has many times doubled. 
Ornamental work has added to the beauty of 
dress, and thereby to the elevation of man- 
kind. Yet, with all this immense increase, no 
special disease is ever alleged to have arisen 
from the use of the sewing-machine. On the 
contrary, female disease has been materially 
lessened by its use. The * Song of the Shirt” 
could not be written in the year 1871, and the 
evils of poverty must find some other exemplar 
and some other rhythm than, “ Stitch, stitch, 
stitch, in poverty, hunger, and dirt !” 

Washington gave birth to the struggling idea 
of liberty, Lincoln practically extended its 
blessing to a race that for centuries had seen 
only its name. Howe emancipated half the 
World from the thraldom of the needle—made 
happiness and virtue possible. 


“And what! No monument, inscription, stone ?— 
His name, his form, his birth almost unknown !” 


How gladly would we unite in a contribution 
to put Miiller’s ‘Slave of the Needle” into 
marble or bronze, with its bas-reliefs of Howe, 
etc,, and set it in the Park—the Walhalla for 
our great men—to commemorate the man who 
gave an unalloyed good to the world ! 








LOCUSTS IN INDIA. 


A Brivisn officer in India writes as follows 
Concerning locusts: 

It was September 13th, 1863, when, just after 
luncheon, it suddenly became quite dusk, and 
the servants coming in told us that the locusts 
had arrived, and so we went out to see them. 

The whole sky, as far as the eye could reach, 

every directibn, was full of them. They 
flew from the northeast at a great pace, witha 
strange rustling filling the air with sound, which 
Seemed to come from every point, and were 
much scattered in their flight, which ranged 
from thirty to two hundred feet from the 
ground. The wind at the time was blowing 
from the northeast, and they were borne along 
Upon it, 
the house, desirous to capture a few for speci- 
mens, and the way in which they avoided the 
Swoop of the insect-net was astonishing. Many 
oe on the tall trees of the place, and then, 
fr ef resting a little, flew off again. Presently, 
om our high post of observation, we noticed 





fact ‘that they have nothing to wear,” | 


Work of | 
| At one time, I thought the crows released them 


We were upon the flat terrace roof of 


| them returning, having been turned by a storm 
| of wind and rain which was coming up from 
| the southwest, and which advanced to within 
| about a quarter of a mile of the place where we 
| were standing. They faced round, and every 
| one they met turned with them, and hurried 
| toward the northeast, as did those which had 
alighted in the trees, A few settled on the 
ground, and these were very active. They 
were of a red color, and appeared to differ 
slightly from the well-known “ migratorius,” a 
specimen of which I had by me, taken in the 
Indian Ocean, eight hundred miles from the 
nearest land. In size they were three inches 
long, whilst the expanse of the wings measured 
nearly five inches. About ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour after this there came up a 
heavy storm of wind and rain from the north- 
east, with a little thunder and lightning; this 
again turned them, and they were floating rap- 
idly past, when a terrific down-pour of rain ob- 
scured all from our view, and caused them to 
| settle on every tree in which they could find 
| shelter. 
| One tamarind tree, standing in the middle of 
| 
| 





a large field, was so covered with them, that, 
at a little distance, instead of the brilliant green 
for which this tree is noted, it appeared of a 
dull red. Next morning, there was not a leaf 
left, only bare twigs; whilst under the tree 
there must have been nearly half an inch of 
excreta. The morning was wet, and there 
were only a few which had been left, flying off 
the trees when disturbed by the crows, kites, 
mynas, squirrels, etc., all of whom were feed- 
ing heartily upon them. I now organized sev- 
eral parties to catch them, and soon filled six 
large earthen jars. About 10 A.M. many thou- 
sands were flying around, and I expected great 
damage. The sun, however, came out, and 
| with dried wings they all departed. They first 
rose into the air like a pigeon, gyrated a little, 
| and then went straight off to the northwest. 
The whole of this flight, from a careful ex- 
| amination we made, appeared to have been 
| young males, 
| The crows caught the flying insects most cle- 
| verly in their claws, and ate them as they flew 
along. Often I noticed that they dropped them, 
having pecked off the abdomen. This did not 
prevent the locusts still flying, although they 
/soon came to grief, and fell to the ground, 
when other birds rapidly pecked them to pieces. 


in consequence of a sharp kick given by the 
spined legs of the insect. 

In the evening, I had asked two gentlemen 
to dinner to meet the doctor, and I gave them 
a curry and croquét of locusts. They passed as 
Cabul shrimps, which in flavor they much re- 
sembled ; but the cook having inadvertently 
left a hind leg in a croquét, they were found 
out, to the infinite disgust of one of the party, 
and amusement of the others. Here is a recipe 
for cooking them, taken from the Akhbar, a 
native Algerine journal, under date August, 
1866: 

Criquets & la Benoiton—“ Take the locust 
gently between the finger and thumb of the 
left hand ; cut it in two with a knife, and pour 
into the animal a small quantity of good 
rum ; let it stand two days, and then cover it 
with a fritter-paste and fry them. Then sprinkle 
with sugar, and pourinto the dish a small quan- 
tity of Burgundy.” 

I never tried it. The bodies were as tough 
as leather in the curry, and quite uneatable ; 
but the croquét, in which they were well broken 
up after having been deprived of their legs, 
heads, wings, and wing-cases, were very fair ; 
and if thoroughly sun-dried with a little salt, I 
can fancy, when ground and mixed with other 
food, they would be very tasty. Our Mohamme- 
dan servants ate them, and they told us how 
that in many parts they were extensively used, 
being dried and kept in sacks. All animals, 
such as cattle and camels, are said to like 
them ; and amongst birds, the only ones that 
did not touch them were the doves and paro- 
quets—both vegetable-feeders. 

On the 16th September, there were three 
more large flights, extending for miles ; but as 
very few settled, little harm was done to the 
crops. The appearance of a flight in the hori- 
zon is curious. It is like a thin, dark streak, 
which increases in density every moment till it 
has arrived. It is often several hundred feet 
in depth, a mile or two miles, and some three 
or four miles, long. Any computation of the 
number of insects of which such a swarm con- 
sists would be quite impossible. What strikes 
every one as they approach is the strange rust- 
ling of millions of crisp wings. Often after 
this there were flights, but it was impossible to 
trace their direction, nor is it certainly known 
where they generally breed. Many swarms 
settled in the Punjaub, where they laid their 
eggs in the ground, and thousands of men, 
women, and children collected these, and they 
were destroyed. Still many remained, and the 
young wingless larve crawled over the ground, 
creating far greater havoc than their winged 
parents. Some say that they come across the 
Himalayas. That they do not always succeed 
is quite clear from the following. 

In June, 1864, there was published an account 
by Mr. Shaw of the flight of locusts he had found 
destroyed on a glacier, near the head of the 
Ravee River, in 1863, This extraordinary sight 
is thus described by him : 

‘‘The whole surface of the glacier, over an 
extent certainly equal to a square mile, was 
covered with dead locusts. A thin coating of 
snow, which had fallen a day or two before, 
and had, probably, caused their death, had 
melted in most places, and showed the locusts 
spread an inch or two thick, and apparently 
preserved by the cold. In the crevasses, which 
were very frequent and regular along the side 
of the glacier, the locusts were heaped in such 
numbers as to fill up the narrow fissures ten or 
twelve feet deep. The brown bears had come 
up by dozens to feast on this new delicacy, and 
our coolies, who had gone ahead of us, re- 
ported that they had passed several bears, one 
of which was feeding so eagerly as scarcely 








to notice their neighborhood. 
locusts consisted of the red kind that visits the 
Kangra Valley at the beginning and end of the 
rains,” 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
England.— Rotten Row in its Glory — 

Road-Engines for India—The Prince 

Imperial at the Queen’s Review—Exhi- 

bition of Carrier-Pigeons at Sydenham 

—Canoe Race at Hampton. 

Our sketch of Rotten Row shows that aristocratic 
circus in its hour of glory. There the patrician per- 
formers recognize their competitors of last season, 
the riders, the loungers and the promenaders; the 
cantering Amazons in their tight-fitting habits, the 
dashing horsemen, the staid riders, the old bucks on 
whose corns Thackeray delighted to tread with the 
weight of his satire—basking now in sunshine, and 
painted over with the stunning colors of brazen 
horsewomen. Rotten Row, our readers are aware, is 
that particular avenue in Hyde Park which is re- 
served for equestrianism. 

A completely new design for a traction engine by Mr. 
R. W. Thomson, of Edinburgh, appears at last to have 
conquered the difficulties of drawing burdens by vapor 
in common roads or streets. The principal feature 
of Mr. Thomson’s engine is the adoption of rings or 
tires of india-rubber round the driving wheels, which 
are flattened by the weight of the engine, giving the 
wheels a greater surface of contact with the ground, 
and consequently more adhesion, than the cast-iron 
or wrought-iron wheels usually employed in traction 
engines, especially on sandy and rough roads. Be- 
sides this, the engine is placed on three wheels, in- 
stead of four, giving it a smaller wheel-base, and 
enabling it to turn on its own length, and to ma- 
nceuvre in narrow and crooked roads, All the various 
parts are of steel or wrought-iron, which renders the 
engine much lighter than the cumbrous machine 
hitherto seen on roads. Our illustration shows 
one of these engines, with its omnibus, built 
from the designs of Mr. Thomson and Lieu- 
tenant Crompton, appointed by the India Govern- 
ment, and designed to run with three more such 
engines and omnibuses from Rawul Pindee to the 
Jhelum, in the Punjaub, a distance of about sixty- 
eight miles, for the conveyance of passengers and 
mails, and occasionally of troops and baggage. Ata 
trial trip toward the close of May, one of these 
vehicles, loaded with passengers, was put in motion 
at Islip. The whole company sat in the omnibus at- 
tached to the road-steamer, and traveled at the rate 
of three miles and a half an hour to the race-course, 
a distance of about a mile and a half. The road lay 
through one of the most crowded parts of the town, 
but the engine and the omnibus turned sharp corners 
with the greatest facility, mounting an incline half a 
mile long, with a varying gradient of from one in 
twelve to one in twenty-five. Having arrived at the 
race-course, the engine was started at full speed, 


This swarm of | proud legends, the sole preserved is ‘‘ JENA.’’ 
| then, that rests to the French of their historic palace, 


is this great reminiscence, in the midst of blackened 
and calcined walls, remaining alone to promise that 
the grand nation shall yet have its day of victory as 
it has had its day of obscuration. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Louis Buanc has in hand a history of the 
siege of Paris, 


_ Cuartey Lina, the Chinese interpreter at 
North Adams, has cut off his queue, and looks 
queueer, 


Miss Jennre W. Hoyr has received the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts at the recent 
Commencement at Hillsdale College, Mich. 

Pr em wit was asked if he knew 
eodore Hook. “Yes,” he replied: “ < 
eye are old acquaintances.” oe 

Mr. Browntne’s new poem, which is some- 
thing of a modern adaptation, with original addi- 
tions, from Euripides, will shortly appear. 

Hon. Wiiitam D. Ketty, of Pennnylvania, 


started July 20th, on a Summer tour through 
for the benefit of his health. —— 


Tne Earl of Derby's estates in the County 
Tipperary, Ireland, were sold a short time since to 
Mr, Valentine O’Brien O'Connor for $750,000, 

Miss Emitry Farrurvutt, who is proprietor 
of the printing establishment in London which bears 
her name, gave a lecture on the Pocts of America, on 
the Fourth of July. 

Ovr coming guest, the Grand Duke Alexis, 
third son of the Emperor Alexander, says a German 








running along the course at the rate of twelve miles 
per hour; then mounting, with the greatest ease, a 
hill representing a gradient of one in ten, while all 
the passengers were delighted with the pleasant 
movement of the vehicle and freedom from the noise 
of the engine. The omnibus will carry aboutsixty-five | 
passengers in addition to luggage and mails. It is 
fitted with the usual steel springs ; and, as the wheels 
are surrounded with india-rubber tires, the movement 
is so easy at a speed of ten miles an hour, even on a 
rough road, that it is quite possible to write perfectly 
when sitting inside. 

At the review in Bushey Park, on the 30th June, the 
force deployed was composed of 4,500 foot, 1,200 horse, 
and 12 guns, and consisted of the Royal Horse Artil- 
lery, the Life Guards, the Royal Horse Guards, the 
10th Hussars, and two battalions each of the Grena- 
dier, Coldstream, and Scots Fusilier Guards, Prince 
Edward of Saxe Weimar being the general in com- 
mand. At afew minutes after five the loud cheering 
of the crowd signaled the arrival of the Queen, the 
bands struck up the National Anthem, the artillery 
fired a salute of twenty-one guns, and the royal car- 
riage, escorted by the 9th Lancers, drove up to the 
saluting-point. After a brief halt, during which the 
Princess of Wales and Prince Arthur entered the 
royal carriage, and the Prince Imperial, as we still 
call the son of Napoleon III., rode up and spoke to 
Her Majesty, the Queen commenced the inspection of 
the troops. 

A competitive exposition of carrier-pigeons was re- 
cently opened at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, near 
London. It comprised birds from Belgium and Eng- 
land, and was the largest exhibition of the sort ever 
held in the lattercountry. Many hundreds of pigeons 
were entered, some of which were those which had 
been employed to evade the Prussian lines and pene- 
trate into Paris as messengers. The cages were 
ranged along the terrace next the grass slope against 
the Palace. The sketch represents a flight of six hun- 
dred birds from the grounds, for a timed journey to 
their home in Brussels. They were liberated at noon, 
and the first bird arrived at Brussels at 5:59 on the 
same afternoon, thus performing the distance in one 
minute less than six hours. 

Our last engraving represents the finish of a canoe- 
race, which took place at Hampton, near London, on 
the 24th June. According to the regulations laid down, 
the competitors had to cross the river several times 
backward and forward at spots marked by flags, 
where they landed and carried their canoes. Two of 
these flags appear in the picture, and the race was 
won by the canoeist who was first able to lay the nose 
of his vessel alongside the winning-post. 


Spain.—Anti-Catholic Demonstration at 
Madrid. 

The Papal fétes produced in Spain some inconve- 
nient Protestant demonstrations. At Madrid, on the 
night of the 18th June, groups were formed in the 
streets of Toledo, of Atocha, San Bernardo, andin the 
Puerta del Sol, and afterward scattered through the 
illuminated city. It was anorganized demonstration 
against these illuminations. One of these bodies, 
composed of more than 500 persons, went to the 
parish of St. Martin and tore off the crowns and fes- 
toons with which a portrait of the Pope had been 
decorated. These ornaments were incontinently 
thrown into the flames. The scene is represented in 
our sketch. 

Paris.—Ruins of the Tuileries. 

Nothing now remains of the magnificent Tuileries 
of an older date than the régime of the Third Napo- 
leon. Of the magnificent Hall of the Marshals, with 
its colossal caryatides, its rich decorations, its por- 
traits of victorious generals and its boastful inscrip- 
tions—all is gone, along with the écla@t of the Bona- 
parte name. One sign, however, remains. It is an 
inscription, left alone in the midst of the effacements 





of the trophies of Moscow and Austerlitz, Of all those 


paper, is engaged to marry the eldest daughter of 
Prince Frederick Charles. 


Tue denomination of Dunkers is steadily 
extending. The number of churches is said to be not 
less than 500, the number of ministers and elders 
from 500 to 2,000, and the membership about 100,000, 
There are single churches having as many as 600 
members, 


Tue deposed Emperor of the French was 
visiting the International Exhibition lately. While 
inspecting the Scientific Department he seemed par- 
ticularly struck with the card-printing machine 
which prints without ink. The exhibitor lodes pro- 
duced a card bearing the words, ‘“L’Empereur Na- 
poleon,”’ he laughingly replied “‘ex,’’ and politely 
passed on, 


Tue Princess Dora d’Istria, who for some 
time has been residing in Florence, has published in 
the Independance Hellenique a new chapter of “ Ex- 
cursions en Italie,” which treats of Florence. Many 
2 Sa be on Italy have been translated 

almost eve suropean language. The article 
on “The Gulf off Spezia” was translated into eleven 
languages. 


Mme. Dupevant (George Sand) is reported 
to be better remunerated for her writings than any 
female author alive. By her new contract with the 
Revue des Deux Mondes she is to have $40 gold a 
column, the columns not to exceed five hundred 
words, retaining the right to publish her contribu- 
tions afterward in book form. 


THERE was a paper-folding match in the 
Boston Journal office recently, between John Carven 
of the Journal, and James Fitze of the Post, the 
paper used being the Journal. Fitze folded 1,501, 
to Carven’s 1,360, each making four folds to each 
paper, in one hour’s time. Thus it will be seen that 
Fitze was the winner by 141 papers. ‘This is consid- 
ered the fastest folding ever performed. 


Tue double-headed girl, a baby of nine 
months, died—a double death—in Boston, July 19th. 
One half died at five o’clock, the other surviving un- 
til eight o’clock in the evening. The spectacle was 
strange and unparalieled. Upon one end of the body 
reposed the head of the dead infant ; upon the other 
that of the live one with its eyes still bright and cu- 
rious and its lungs in full breathing order. The 
parents, Joseph and Ann E. Finley, reside in Monroe 
County, O., and carry on a farm. 


WE seldom see a more touching epitaph 
than that on the marble of Keats, in Rome: “Here 
lies one whose hame was writ in water |’? The follow- 
ing, however, written in sand by the hand of the de- 
ceased, is almost as sad. The mutilated body of a 
man was found on the Pennsylvania Railroad track 
at West Philadelphia, July 11th. He had laid his neck 
across the and previously written on the sand be- 
side the track the following: ‘‘ James Davis, born in 
1836; without friends, destitute, and tired of living |"? 


Somesopy suggests that when the process 
of chromatic prin g is perfected, all newspapers 
will be printed in colors. The criminal reports will 
naturally be in guilt, sensational articles could be 
crimson, or other flaming hue ; while such as are of 
a morbid could be blue. The reports of the 
late riot would be orange or green, according to their 
tone; an. g of a jaundiced character would be 
yellow ; bitter — attacks might take the color 
of gall; the shipping reports would be printed in 
ultramarine, and fin: the whole sheet would be red, 


Tr takes all sorts of people to make up the 
world, and one of the queerest-looking sorts may be 
found near Mount Pleasant, 0. The traveler in that 
vicinity will see at work the hay-fields a num- 
ber of men, whose attire consists of a shirt and a 
skirt, very closely resembling a woman's petticoat. 
If his curiosity leads him to eg Boy ask questions, 
he wil] learn that they wear t costume because 
Christ and his disciples did—because they find it cool 
and easy, and because the notion that it is shameful 
for men to dress like women is all bosh. 


Louis Buanc is of diminutive figure, Victor 
Hugo insignificant in appearance, Rochefort sl'ght 
and delicate and below the middle’ height, and Veer- 
meesch—the terrible Veermeesch—was often mistaken 
for a girl in boy’s clothes. It is wonderful to refiect 
that but ashort while ago Veermeesch was the leader 


of fashion in Paris—never wearing the same gloves 
twice, pi his way over the asphalte in the 
daintiest of Riel boots, and never deigned to appear 


even at the office of his journal before his hair had 
been duly curled and anointed by the hair-dresser, 


A New Orveans judge riding in the cars 
recently, from a single glance at the countenance of 
a lady by his side im: ed he knew her, and ven- 
tured a remark that the day was pleasant, she only 
saying, ‘* Yes.’? ‘‘ Why do you wear a vail?” inquired 
the nser of justice. ‘ Lest I attract attention,” 
“It is the province of gentlemen to admire,” replied 
the gallant man of law. ‘Not when they are mar. 


ried.” ‘But I’m not.” “Indeed!” ‘Oh, no—I’m 
a bachelor!” The lady quietly removed her vail, dis- 
closing to the astonished magistrate the face of—his 
mother-in-law ! 


Onty a few days back the director of the 
Folies-Dramatiques Theatre in Paris, M. Moreau- 
Sainti, waited on Marshal McMahon and informed 
him that he desired to mount the piece called 
L’Gil Crevé in place of Le Canard 4a trois becs. 
“ 1) Creve |” said the Marshal ; “don’t know it. 
However, that makes no difference. Here, take the 
authorization |"? M, Moreau-Santi took the certificate 
with a thousand acknowledgments, and left the audi- 
ence. While in the act of leaving he saw the Mar- 
shal open suddenly the door of his cabinet and 
vehemently signal him. ‘Pardon! a final expla- 
nation, will you? L’azil Crevé—that’s no allusion to 
Gambetta, [hope?’”? Gambetta, like Ariosto, looks at 
life from only one side of.his nose. 
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THE PASSION 
on, PLAY, 

THOsE eager to see a 
rare bit of medievalism 
—coming out, like a 
strange mirage, in the 
full daylight of modern 
life—have only to go, 
during these Summer 
months, to Ober-Ammer- 
gau,in Bavaria, A ‘*Mir- 
ace Play,” in the shape 
of a Fassions-Spiel, is 
being, and will be acted 
there, in short intervals, 
between June last and 
September next; even 
48 ithas been done in 
vatious parts of Ger- 
many half a thousand 
years ago, when those 
Teligious representations 
flourished in full vizor. 

Original'y, the play at 
Ober-Ammergau was to 
lake place last year, 
when, all of a sudden, 
he two most cultivated 
mations of the Conti- 
ment Were made to go 
brough @ ghastly Pas- 
ons-Spiel, in which Cal- 
varies of slain warriors 
tre heaped up, and 
housands of sorrowing 
hothers filled the land, 
twas almost a tragic- 
omic occurrence, yet 
ull of hidden pathos, to 
ee young Mair, with 
iis long curly hair, who 
¢presented Jesus Christ, 
: off into the 
my, and several of 
Ne Apostles joining the 
pavarian artillery. By 
pecial intercession, Mair 
48 allowed to retain 
§ flowing locks and 
Yen to do without the 
uiform, being appoint- 
1 t-4ll the post of a 
iilitary eopyist. The 
toer chief actors were, 
Y g00d luck, spared 
tring the campaign 
om derth or maiming, 
‘ough the village whose 
eatrical performance 
§ Obtained so worki- 
@ Celebrity has also 
deplore the loss of 
Aumoer of its in- 
Mbitants, who perished 
the ‘battlefields in 
siee. Peace having 
‘ Reoncluded, ths pec- 
* Of Ober-Ammerga:1 

















































Caiaphas (Johann Lang). 
Chief of Chor.s. 
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Pilate (Tobias Flunger). 


Peter (.oseph Hett). 
Magdulen (vvsvpue Lubg). 
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Our Lorp (Joseph Mair). 
Judas (Gregory Lechner). 


John (Johann Zwink), 
Madonna (Francisca Flunger), 
Guardiay Spirit. 


PASSION PLAY, NOW PERFORMING AT OBER<AMMERGAU, BAVARIA, 


Guardian Spirit. 
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IN SLEEPY HOLLOW CEMETERY.—SEE PAGE 343, 





Nathanie: (Paul Froesche)). 


at once bethought them- 
selves of resuming their 
play, for which, in the 
course of the usual in- 
terval of ten years, the; 
have indeed mage long 
and careful preparation, 
which they would not 
like to have done ia 
vain. 

The practice of these 
religious representa- 
tions has ling red in the 
Catholic Church of Ger- 
many; but nowLere can 
it be observed now in 
such pristine raciness 
as in the Passions- 
Spiel at Obcr-Ammergau. 
There the performance 
takes place on a colossal 
open-air theatre, con- 
taining eight different 
compartments, in which, 
at one and the same 
time, large groups of 
actors can ke placed, 
Even as of old, the pa- 
laces of Herod and 
Pilate occupy the cor 
ners of the scene ; they 
are buildings of two 
stories, constructed for 
the purpose of such 
simultaneous acting. The 
proscenium isof gigantic, 
proportions. In this; 
manner, the entry of: 
Christ into Jerusalem, 
and the exciting scene 
in which the populace 
call for Barablas, can: 
be fitly represented. Be~ 
tween the various sec~ 
tions of the drama there 
are choruses of singing 
genii, reminding one of 
the classic chorus, and 
serving to explain the 
tableaux vivanis from 
subjects of the Old Tes 
tament which are in-. 
serted as in’erludes. 
The music, it ts true, is 
of a more modern style, 
with evident recollec- 
tions. fiom Haydn’s ora- 
torios. The actors ara 
all natives, mostly sim- 
ple citizens and peas 
ants. Not less than cne 
hundred and four speak- 
ing parts for men ocenr 
in the Paceion Play ; fif- 
teen for women. Count- 
Ing those also that have 
dumb réles, as well as 
the choruses of the crn i, 
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the orchestra, and the theatrical attendants, the 
number of the whole personale rises to nearly 
five hundred persons. In the interval of ten 
years, which occurs between each of these re- 
presentations, various other plays, mostly of a 
religious character, are committed to memory 
and publicly given, for the sake of improving 
‘the capabilities of the actors. Now and then, 
even a drama like Schiller’s ‘‘ William Tell” is 
employed for that object, which shows that the 


taste of those villagers is not so restricted as it | 


might appear at first sight. 

Into the performance of the Passions-Spiel 
the people of Ober-Ammergau enter with a 
realistic vigor that makes the supernatural fit 
in with most wonderful ease to the occurrences 
of everyday life. Irrespective of its Church as- 
pect, the theatrical representation of that Bava= 
rian village has, however, an interest as a 
curious instance of the dramatic powers of a 
somewhat primitive population, Like all old 
customs, this one of the ‘Miracle Play” is 
probably destined to perish in a comparatively 
short time. In the meanwhile, before it comes 
to an end, and a tradition which reaches back 
into early antiquity is finally extinguished, it 
may be of use to fix its origin, and to point out 
so far as that is possible, the connecting thread 
between this relic of medieval Catholicism and 
= ancient German rites of the pre-Christian 

ra, 








THE PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 
By JoAQuIN MILLER, 


To right and to left the black buffalo came, 

In miles and in millions, rolling on in despair 

With their beards to the dust and black tails in 
the air ; 

As a terrible surf on a red séa of flame 

Rushing on in the rear, reaching high, reach- 
ing higher, : 

And I rode neck to neck to a buffalo bull, 

The monarch of millions, with shaggy mane 
full 

‘Of smoke and of dust, and it shook with desire 

Of battle, with rage and with bellowings loud 

And unearthly, and up through its lowering 
cloud 

Came the flash of his eyes like a half-hidden 
fire, 

While his keen crooked horns through the 
storm of his mane 

Like black lances lifted and lifted again ; 

Then the rushing of fire rose around me and 
under, 

And the howling of beasts like the sound of 
thunder— 

Beasts burning and blind and forced onward 
and over, 

As the passionate flame reached around them 
and wove her 

Hands in their hair, and kissed hot till they 
died— 

Till they died with a wild and a desolate moan, 

As a sea heart broken on the hard brown stone. 

And into the Brazos . . . I rode all alone— 

All alone, save only a horse long-limbed, 

And blind and bare and burnt to the skin. 
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CHAPTER IV.—HE HAS THE WAY. 


THERE are very few people who have not ex- 
perienced that utter profound dejection which 
makes the reaction after any peculiarly plea- 
surable excitement. Gertrude was feeling it 
in all its depressing forces when they reached 
home in the clear half-light that was over 
everything that fair June night after the 
Mitchells’ party. The others had plenty to say 
about what they had seen and heard and 
thought of the stranger who, though he was 
a stranger, was one of themselves. But Ger- 
trude could not bring herself to talk freely to 
them about him. 

“Gertrude could tell us what sort of a young 
man he really is better than any one,” Mrs. 
Oliver said, as they toiled upstairs, ‘She 
kept him to herself pretty well.” 

But Gertrude turned a deaf ear to all this 
under cover of her weariness, and would not 
attempt to tell them what sort of a young man 
he was, or, rather, what sort of a young man 
he was to her—which is, after all, the utmost 
that any one of us can tell about any one of our 
fellow-creatures. He might or he might not 
add to her bappiness in days to come, but un- 
questionably he had added to it this night. He 
had a wider horizon than she had ever been 
given a glimpse of before, and this first vision 
of breadth is a bewildering and bewitching one 
to a young girl. And already he was projecting 
plans that, if fulfilled, must of necessity bring 
Treverton and the world nearer to one another. 

‘‘T suppose you will think it rank heresy on 
my part when I tell you there is something 
very dim and ghostly about the old place to 
me ?” he had said to Gertrude; and she had re- 
joined : 

“T think it’s a giorious old place. If it’s 
half as grand inside as it is outside, I think you 
ought to be satisfied with it.” 

“You know all the ins and outs of it better 
than I do, of course, All my knowledge was 
gained this evening, while I was waiting for 
dinner. I looked through half-a-dozen rooms 
and found them all desolate.” 

“T have never been inside the porch-gates,” 
she said, quietly ; but she was conscious that 
she blushed under the quick and surprised 
glance he gare her as she spoke. 

' What?” le asked, almost sharply. 


* You must know ual tho peojue who hired | 


} Oliver replied, in a judicial way. 


| it were very rich and pompous. 
| away from them,” she replied. 

‘* But, on and off, the house has been empty 
several years ?” 

“T never saw it,” she said, shaking her head. 
And he had turned thoughtfully away for a 
minute or two. Presently he had resumed: 

“You will soon know it well; my mother 
comes next week. And though she is not 
given to much society, she brings a pleasure 
and society-loving friend with her,” 

“A lady ?” Gertrude Could not help asking, 
though she was angry With herself for suffering 
her curiosity to get the better of her dignity in 
the brief contest that had arisen between these 
| qualities, 

“Yes, a lady—some of whose goods and 
chattels have preceded her. I am commis- 
| Sioned by her to look out for a handsome pair 
| of ponies for her little phaeton while she is 
| here,” 

‘“‘ Then the phaeton papa saw was hers?” Ger- 
trude said, throwing all dignity to the winds: 
‘* He said the initials were not yours.” 

‘No ; they are hers—M. M. She is endowed 
with a pretty name amongst other things— 
‘Maud Mohan.’” 

‘And she is a great friend of—” she hesi- 
tated, and he saw that it was on her lips to 
say “yours.” But he took advantage of the 
momentary hesitation to help her, by saying: 

‘Of my mother’s—yes, a very great friend. 
I have been away from my mother so much, 
that she found it essential to her happiness to 
have some one to love close at hand, and so for 
some years she has seen a good deal of Miss 
Mohan.” 

‘* Why couldn’t she have come down here and 
loved her own husband's relations ?” Gertrude 
thought, speculatively. And she made up her 
mind at once that there must be something 
dubious about this Miss Mohan, who had mo- 
nopolized affection which there were legitimate 
recipients for. 

“For some years she has seen @ good deal of 
Miss Mohan !” Gertrude repeated Sir Edward’s 
words to herself. ‘She is not very young, I 
suspect. I wonder if she is pretty ?” 

* T must come to you—the only ladies I have 
any claim on here,” he said, pleasantly, ‘‘to 
help me about organizing festivities that may 
bring Colton Towers into good repute again.” 

And Gertrude felt her heart swell with plea- 
sure at this pointed statement of his desire and 
intention to be friendly with them. 

‘*T shall see the inside of that dear old place 
at last !” was one of her last waking thoughts 
that night. 

And about the same time her father was 
saying: 

‘‘T suppose it will be that I shall see the 
inside of the old place again, my dear. This 
young fellow has evidently no intention of 
holding aloof from us.” 

“T wish he’ had come back married—and 
without his mother !” Mrs, Maskleyne said, with 
a prophetic feeling that the young fellow’s not 
holding aloof from them might not turn out the 
absolute boon and blessing which it had ap- 
peared to be so far to her youngest daughter. 

The next morning he cime to see them, 
waiving all formality at once, accepting them 
frankly as a semi-detached branch of the family. 

‘*He hasn’t even waited for papa to call on 
him,” Gertrude could not help saying to her 
cousins, who were preparing to depart. 

‘That is exactly what I should feel inclined 
to resent, if I were Uncle Edward !” Louisa 
“Tt’s such 
an assumption of patronage, quite giving him- 
self the airs of the grand man of the place who 
goes about making the acquaintance of his 
humble neighbors in their own homes, because 
they must not presume to seek him in his !” 

But for once Gertrude did not feel the keen 
edge of her happiness blunted by Louis’s shafts. 
She simply laughed as she listened—laughed 
in that effortless way which is gall and bitter- 
ness to the one who has meant to pain. 

“You forget that my father is his uncle,” she 
said. 

“Oh, my dear! you give us no opportunity 
of forgetting that most honorable fact! Did 
you impress Guy upon him as pertinaciously as 
you have impressed him upon Guy? I say no- 
thing about Carry and myself, because I’m sure 
we don’t want to know him !” 

And then Gertrude did feel rather conscience- 
stricken, for, in truth, she had not striven very 
earnestly to make Guy’s relationship to herself 
manifest to Sir Edward Maskleyne. 

Meanwhile Sir Edward was sitting out on 
the old formal, handsome terrace that over- 
looked the spacious expanse of garden, with his 
uncle and aunt. 

“You and my cousins must be kind enough to 
come over and give us the benefit of your di- 
recting taste,” he said to Mrs. Maskleyne. 
‘‘Mrs, Walters seems an excellent old lady, but 
I shall distrust the appearance of things unless 
you give a look round; and I want the old 
rooms to make a good impression on my 
mother.” 

‘* Does Lady Maskleyne like the idea of com- 
ing back?” Mrs, Maskleyne asked, without 
answering his request. 

“Y-e-s—no. I really can hardly satisfy my- 
self on that point. My dear mother has been 
variable about it; she likes her London life, 
but she’ll sacrifice that rather than not be with 
me, now I am come back to her. Her health is 
not good now.” 

“Ts it not?” Mrs. Maskleyne had intended 
saying, ‘‘I am sorry to hear it ;” but somehow 
the words refused to form theiaselves upon her 
li 





ps. 

Then Sir Edward went bac:k to the old sub- 
ject of her daughters and hrarself going up to 
Colton Towers to tell him in what elements of 
beauty and comfort his hijuse was most con- 
spicuously deficient, and ghe found herself 
constrained to promise t’agt they would go— 
some day. 





“It must be one day yery soon, remember,” 


He suid, cugny. Nv fue ike the present for | 
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afternoon ?” 


Why not this day—this | who were very near to her husband in 
| She was provoked with herself for fee 


blooe, 
ling this 


“Then you must come back with us and | desire ; but, in spite of being provoked she felt 
» She fe 


dine, Edward,” Mr. Maskleyne said ; and Mrs, 


Maskleyne found that the scheme of intimacy 


about which she had an undefined dread was 
developing in spite of her. 

He left them soon after this arrangement had 
been made—left them, to the mother’s delight, 
before Gertrude rejoined them on the terrace. 
When the girl did come back, any disappoint- 
ment which she might possibly have felt at not 
finding the new element there still, was coun- 
terbalanced by her joy at hearing of the plan 
that had been made for the afternoon. 

‘*T have, never said much about it before,” 
she said, ‘‘ but I have always had a longing to 
get inside Colton Towers! It has been hard 
not to go, has it not, mamma ?” 

‘*Not hard to me,” Mrs. Maskleyne said. 

“Why, don’t you like him, mamma ?” 

‘* My dear Gertrude, when you’re my age you 
won’t hold the opinion that it’s absolutely ne- 
cessary to want to go into every one’s house 
whom you don’t happen to dislike.” And then 
Mrs. Maskleyne got up and walked away, ‘to 
speed the parting guests.” 

By-and-by, when Mr. and Mrs. Maskleyne 
were getting ready for that drive to Colton 
Towers which Fate and Sir Edward ordained 
should be taken that afternoon, Mr. Mask- 
leyne repeated that question which his daughter 
had asked his wife that morning. 

‘“Why, don’t you like him, my dear? You 
would never allow a senseless prejudice against 
a woman to influence you against that woman’s 
son, surely ?” 

‘* Edward, my married life has been so far 
free from spot or blemish—there is surely some 
excuse for me. I can’t forget that the woman 
who is coming back to upset our quiet lives, 
perhaps, is the one whom you loved before you 
cared for me—the one who would have been 
your wife if you had been the eldest son.” 

Mrs. Maskleyne spoke pleadingly, pathetically, 
but there was an undertone of bitterness in her 
speech that grated on her husband’s ear. 

“You have worked yourself up to this view 
of the case—this very foolish view of the case,” 
he said, emphatically. ‘We are not young 
people any longer. For God’s sake let us leave 
all foolish, unfounded jealousies and misgiv- 
ings to the next generation. You heard the 
news indifferently enough when I first told you 
that Lady Maskleyhe was coming home.” 

* Because I made sure that we should re- 
main strangers, even as we have always been 
strangers ; but this young man seems bent on 
dragging us together.” Mrs. Maskleyne spoke 
almost mournfully, and her husband laughed. 

‘““My dear,” he said, shaking his head and 
laughing with quiet, subdued mirth, ‘‘set your 
mind at rest! I had forgotten, until you re- 
minded me of it, that I had ever Joved Lady 
Maskleyne. It was the experience of my hobble- 
de-hoy-hood, and my brother’s proper preten- 
sions very soon put my absurd ones out of 
everybody’s mind but yours.” 

Now Mr. Maskleyne was a man who never 
faltered with the truth. His unimpeachable 
veracity was one of the many things which had 
won his wife’s respect and confidence long after 
her heart had been utterly surrendered to him. 
But now, on this occasion, the recollection that 
her trust had never been betrayed brought her 
no comfort. He might believe himself to be 
saying the thing that was. He might be al- 
most oblivious of those early passages in his 
life now. But how would it be when he came 
face to face with Lady Maskleyne in the flesh 
again ? 

Would not the old charms reassert them- 
selves—the charms of great beauty, and rare 
tact, and matchless grace, which had been 
some of Lady Maskleyne’s predominant charac- 
teristics of old? Would not these weave their 
spells anew, and cause him, faithful husband, 
fond father as he was, to regret that he had 
married beneath him ? 

She indignantly resented the idea of his being 
too old to be liable to emotions. He was not 
too old to be very passionately loved by his 
wife ; and as for Lady Maskleyne’s reawaken- 
ing powers, they were probably very potent 
still. For Lady Maskleyne had been one of 
those statuesque women who remain beautiful 
for ever in the eyes of lovers of the majestic 
and stately. 

It stung the heart that had never been stung 
by him before, that he should think her ‘ too 
old” to suffer from such feminine pangs as love 
and jealousy now. And it stung her that he 
should take such an interest in that other 
woman’s son, albeit, Sir Edward was his own 
nephew. 

‘*He accuses me of being senselessly preju- 
diced against him before I know him ; but he 
is just as senselessly prejudiced in favor of 
him,” she thought. 

And then that other fear sprang up—that 
natural, pure, good fear that must assail the 
heart of every woman with daughters. 

Fair and smooth and fascinating as he and 
his influence seemed now, might he not use it, 
unwittingly, perhaps, to Gertrude’s detriment ? 

‘“ Lady Maskleyne would leave no stone un- 
turned to prevent my child being her son’s 
wife,” Mrs. Maskleyne thought; ‘‘and Gertrude 
is but a girl—and girls are very prone to love 
the first unsuitable and agreeable man who 
comes in their way.” 

Still, for all that these thoughts had obtained 
complete possession of her, Mrs. Maskleyne 
went on making preparations toward going to 
Colton Towers that afternoon. 

She might have argued, if she had cared to 

e about it, that circumstances were too 
strong for her, and that she went entirely in 
obedience to her husband’s desire and the dic- 
tates of social law, But, if she had uttered this 
argument, she would not have exhausted the 
whole truth of the matter. The fact was, that 
somewhere at the bottom of her heart dwelt a 
great though not an inordinate desire to see 
the home that had been her husband’s birth- 
place, and that was sii] the birth-pight of those 


| 





it—and in spite of feeling it. sh ms 

against going, which combinations fia gira 
ments produced chaotic sensations in _ 
usually orderly mind, er 

‘It’s like yoking ourselves to 
léyne’s triumphal car,” she said to a Loe 
as they drove down Treverton’s High Street z 
their way to Colton Towers, that afternoon » On 

‘*T don’t see that exactly as she isn’t her 
yet,” he said, coolly, with the nonchalance of 
a man who will not be affected by the special 
circumstance or recollection which his Wife jg 
watching for him to be affected by. 

‘“‘ She is not here—but her son is,” 

You shouldn’t identify children so completely 
with their parents, mamma,” Gertrude gaiq 
from the opposite seat in the carriage, and the 
speech grated on Mrs, Maskleyne’s contradic. 
torily strung nerves as never speech of either 
of her daughters had grated before, — 

“You need not tell me that, when you're 
so ecstatic and I’m so——” She stopped and 
her husband asked : ’ 

‘¢ What are you, dear ?” 

‘* Well, anything but ecstatic,” she said, lean- 
ing back in the carriage with a little sham air 
of resignation that made them laugh, and go 
brought them round agreeably from the too 
solemn view of the case they had been almost 
brought to indulge in. 

“T am ecstatic, I confess it,” Gertrude saiq 
presently ; ‘‘there is but one drawback to my 
felicity, and that is, the fear that Miss Mohan 
will turn out to be one of two things,” 

‘* What are the two things you must dread in 
the way of girlhood, Gerty?” her sister asked, 

“ One—and that’s the most terrible trait in 
the way of girlhood at all—I dread seeing a 
gushing, mature creature wheedling Lady 
Maskleyne into doing all sorts of things that 
she (the gushing, mature creature) likes, at 
the Towers ; and I dread seeing a regular dash- 
ing, overwhelming ‘girl of the period,’ auda- 
ciousness and Grecian bend complete.” 

** You will not find her either of these things, 
if she is a favorite of Lady Maskleyne’s,” her 
father said, quietly. 

‘You always believed in Lady Maskleyne’s 
taste, didn’t you, Edward?’ his wife said, 
quickly. And then that sense of their being 
something wrong in the relations between 
Lady Maskleyne and their parents set in upon 
the girls, and so silence reigned until they 
found themselves crossing the threshold of 
Co'ton Towers. 

“im glad I am here at last—but it’s not so 
big as I expected,” Gertrude found time to 
whisper to her sister, as they were passing 
through a comfortable, moderate-sized oaken- 
raftered hall, that was furnished plentifully 
with skins and rugs, and carved oak high- 
backed chairs and settles. They were not the 
elaborately carved, artistically beautiful pieces 
of furniture that one sees in imagination, and 
in some few old baronial halls and manor- 
houses. But they were comfortable, undoubt- 
edly antique, thoroughly substantial and re- 
spectable ; and such as they were, they had 
been in possession of the same family and had 
stood in the same place since the time when 
wood-carving first received encouragement as 
an art in England. ‘I almost expected to 
find effigies of men in armor in the hall; were 
there any, papa, when you used to be at 
home ?” she went on; and Mr. Maskleyne an- 
swered, sadly : 

“TI might have been absent only twenty-six 
days, instead of twenty-six years, for all the 
changes that I see in the place, Gertrude; the 
time will be stamped more visibly on the peo- 
ple, probably.” Then soliloquy and surmises 
and sentiment came to an end, for Sir Edward 
was amongst them, greeting them with a de- 
lighted and delightful warmth that banished 
all prior thoughts, for a period at least. 

He would not suffer restraint to appear at 
all, far less would he suffer it to reign in that 
family party. Yet he found it very bard to 
generate that air of ease and warmth which he 
deemed desirable. In the first place, he could 
not help thinking and speculating about these 
Maskleynes, who were as new to him as he was 
to them. Obscurely, back in his boyhood he 
had heard occasional mention made of this 
uncle Edward, but for many years even this 
mention had not been made, and he had taken 
it for granted, when he had thought about it 
at all, that his ancle had died unmarried and 
childless, and that so there was an end of him. 
It had administered something like a shock to 
him, feeling himself suddenly face to face with 
so many new relatives on the previous night, 
with only Mr. Mitchell's kindly mention of 
them by way of preparation. And he had im- 
parted something of this electric sensation to 
his mother in a note he had written to her that 
morning : 

“My Dear OLD MotHEer—Colton Towers 
gave me a fine reception last night ; it seemed 
very dreary and ghastly without you, as I have 
always been accustomed to associate it with 
you. Some well-meaning tenants met me at 
the station, and kicked up a tremendous row 
and dust, by way of welcoming me. Mr. 
Mitchell, who seemed like an old friend, by 
reason of your frequent mention of him, called 
on me within half an hour of my getting into 
the house. He told me something that I am 
surprised I never heard from you—namely, 
that my uncle Edward Maskleyne was living in 
Treverton, practicing as a solicitor. I have 
seen him already. He is like the portraits of 
my father and grandfather. His wife and 
daughters are simply charming. 

‘“¢Miss Mohan and you will not leave me !0 
solitude long, I hope. Heap coals of fire oD 
my head by coming to me directly, after ~~ 
desertion of you for so many years, like t* 
dear old mother you are. p 

* Your affectionate son, EDWARD.’ 


It was not in the list of possibilities that the 
Maskleynes’ first visit to Colton Towers cou 
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ine but a rather sad one. The young 
a WS the young girls strove sedulously, 
with the mighty powers of youth, to batter 
off the sadness, but they only partially suc- 
ceeded. The elders succumbed to it, after a 
very brief struggle. More than once Mrs, 
Maskleyne, turning to look wistfully into her 
husband’s face, caught him in the act of sneez- 
ing, or coughing, or wiping away a tear. In 
this room he pl 
their boyhood. In that he had grown con- 
scious of his brother’s rivalry in manhood, 
when the beautiful Miss Arlington came to be 
their mother’s guest. Here be had whispered 
words of love into her willing ear; and here, 
in the stately drawing-room, bad come the 
conclusion! His brother, the heir, was pre- 
ferred to him, and she offered her cold white 
hand and her sisterly regard. Faithful hus- 
band, fond father as he was, he did remember 
these things when he found himself back in 
the old place for the first time since that pain- 
ful parting. 

And his wife was watching him—watching 
him and misunderstanding him, and attributing 
deeper feelings to him than were really assail- 
ing his heart. He had ceased to love Miss Ar- 
lington long before he married Kate Oliver— 
long before Miss Arlington became his brother's 
wife, in fact. He had ceased to love her; he 
had well forgiven her, but she had been im- 
placable. It was in the order of things, of 
course, that the man who had once been de- 
voted to her should marry some one else. 
Lady Maskleyne was too pure and too cold to 


upon any one else. She wanted him to marry 
for money—not for love. She wanted him to | 
marry birth and wealth—not beauty and such 
witchery as could make him forget her. And 
he had disregarded her wishes, and married as 
we have seen. Then she had ignored him! 
And though he had Jong ceased to regard her | 
with the slightest affection, he had been stung | 
by the contempt which had treated himself and 
his wife and chi:dren as if they were not. 

But his wife did not quite realize this. And 
s0, When Mr. Maskleyne looked very steadfastly 
at the portrait of a woman ‘painted in the 
prime of her beauty, and Sir Edward said, 
“That’s my mother,” she thought it was one 
of the old emotions swaying her husband’s 
soul, ‘‘She’s altered since that was done,” 
the son went on, affectionately ; ‘‘ but hers will 
always be the best and dearest and sweetest 
face in the world to me.” Mrs. Maskleyne’s 
heart swelled. To whom else in that party 
might not Lady Maskleyne’s face be the best 
and dearest and sweetest in the world ? 

The old drawing-room had been gorgeous in 
its day—gorgeous in couches of fine needle- 
work on white and maize-colored satin, such 
as our ancestors delighted in, and in rich hang- 
ings and furniture of crimson velvets. - The 
crimson velvet, though faded and darkened, 
looked rich and mellow still—quite in keeping 
with the portraits on the wall and the deco- 
rations of the room. But the satin and needle- 
work looked tarnished and tawdry, “‘ only fit to 
be sent to the South Bennington Museum as a 
specimen of household decoration in the latter 
part of the Seventeenth Century,” Gertrude said. 

‘They were worked by a dame Maskleyne 
and her six daughters, whose portraits hang in 
the corridor, and who had the ill-fortune to 
arouse the good will of one of the adventur- 
esses who came over with George I. She got 
them posts about the court, and the financial 
difficulties of the Maskleyne family commenced 
from that moment. I am stating the case 
fairly, am I not, Uncle Edward ?” 

‘“‘The financial were not the only difficulties 
they brought into the family, I believe,” Mr. 
Maskleyne said, dryly ; and Sir Edward Mask- 
leyne flushed violently for a moment, looked at 
the last speaker steadily, and then turned 
away, saying: 

“Let us go and see them, at any rate.” 

Then he led the way to a worm-eaten old 
corridor, fusty as to its furniture, as corridors 
in long disused houses are apt to be ; and while 
they were there, it chanced that he came near 
to his cousin Gertrude again. 

“They were famous beauties. Isn’t it hard 
that one should have lost the tip of her nose, 
because the paint has cracked off? Posterity, 
naturally not making allowances for the ineffi- 
cient varnishing, accredits her with a snub.” 

“Time, at any rate, has been kind, in toning 
down their cabbage-rose cheeks and hard, 
bright eyes—what they must have been when 
they were freshly put on the canvas. I don't 
admire my ancestresses the least bit in the 
world,” Gertrude said, laughing. 

“They were hardly to be compared with the 
present generation,” Sir Edward said. 

‘And it's a figure of speech to call them 
your ancestresses, my dear,” her father said. 
“It’s one of those mistakes that I hardly ex- 
pected you to make. Their brother was your 
ancestor. The only one of those ‘famous beau- 
ties’ who can rightfully be claimed as an an- 
cestress by any one, was the one who came 
back to England, after a long absence, as the 
wife of Mr. Arlington. Your mother is her de- 
scendant. My daughters can’t claim the honor.” 

** How funny that a Maskleyne and an Arling- 
ton should have married so long ago, and then 
again in the last generation!” Gertrude said. 
“Excuse my rhapsodies, everybody, please ; 
but I really have so much to learn about my 
Own people and my father’s——” 

‘“‘Hush, Gertrude!” her father said, more 
sternly than he was accustomed to,speak to his 
beautiful daughter. Then Mrs. Maskleyne, see- 
ing that a trifling awkwardness had fallen upon 
them, suggested that they should go back to 
the drawing-room, and carry out Sir Edward's 
object in asking them there, by pointing out to 
him how best the aspect of it might be bright- 
ened before his mother came. 

So they went back to the drawing-room, and 
found fruit and iced wines there; and, in coun- 


ayed with his dead brother in | 








desire to retain his heart. But she could not | her while that little vail of reserve hung over 
bear the idea of that heart being bestowed | her; while, as for the girls, he could only wish 


| roses she herself had arranged, and her cou- 





seling the removal of one thing and the substi- 
tution of another, the afternoon wore itself 











| away. Even Mrs. Maskleyne forgot the old, , seventy-efghth year of his age, who, together | and pew-cushions obtained from St. Thomas’s— 


old jealousy of the woman who was coming, 
in her desire to make things look pleasant and 
pretty in that woman’s eyes. Perhaps, too, 
| the thought that it would be sweet to make 
the woman who had scorned her acknowledge 
that she had good taste, was not absent from 
her mind, as she told Sir Edward how the room 
| could be made habitable. 

| And now come back to dinner,” she said, 
| When the clock struck six, speaking with a ring 
| of hospitality in her voice that sounded auspi- 
ciously in the ears of all who heard her. 
“Mamma was rapidly becoming her own 
charming self again,” the girls felt. The little 
restraint—that was not quite stiffness, nor 
quite coldness, but that was too near akin to 
both to be harmonious—was vanishing. The 
fact is, that a natural womanly feeling of de- 
light in the thought of showing the son of the 
woman who despised her how exquisite and all- 
sufficient ber own household arrangements 
were—this natural womanly feeling was acting 
as salve and oil. Lady Maskleyne was the 











| proud mother of a most satisfactory son, and 


the haughty mistress, until that son married, of 
Colton Towers. But Mrs, Maskleyne’s daugh- 
ters might fairly compete with him whfre any 


| award of beauty and breeding was to be given, 


and Mrs. Maskleyne’s house made the forlorn 
and faded splendor of Colton Towers seem for- 
lorn and faded indeed. So she said, ‘‘ And 
now come back to dinner,” in a tone and with 
a manner that made him think his uncle’s wife 
a more charming woman than he had thought 


that his “dear old mother” was not quite so 
fond of Maud Mohan ! 

That dinner and that evening! It was a 
fairy feast to one of the party—a fairy feast | 
that appeared to be entirely composed of the 


sin’s voice detailing his adventures. He had 
been traveling incessantly for the last ten years 
—not adventurous travel, by any means, be it 
understood, but still travel that had worn off 
his insular prejudices, and made him many de- 


with ten of his brothers, distinguished them- 
| selves in the Revolutionary War, which gave 
| us our independence, 
| 2. In memory of Eliza Johnson, wife of Gen- 
| eral Delavan ; born February 28th, 1776 ; died 
September 23d, 1817, in the forty-second year 
| of her age. 

3. In memory of Colonel Daniel E. Delavan, 
| Son of General D. and E, Delavan; born Jan- 
| uary 24th, 1808 ; died March 31st, 1870, in the 
| sixty-second year of his age. He filled many 
| public offices of trust in the city of New York 
| with honor and fidelity. 

4. In memory of Edward, son of General 
Daniel and Eliza Delavan; born March 18th, 
1803 ; died December 18th, 1804, age one year 
and nine months. 

5. In memory of Robert Johnson, son of 
General Daniel and Eliza Delavan, born Feb- 
ruary 20th, 1801; died November 13th, 1827, 
in the twenty-seventh year of his age. 

6. In memory of Mary Ogden, daughter of 
General Danie] and Eliza Delavan, born June 
10th, 1797, died May 24th, 1829. 

7. In memory of Margaret Eliza, daughter of 
General Daniel and Eliza Delavan, born August 








grees more interesting than any of the men 
Gertrude knew. Girls of nineteen are not apt 
to be critical about the relative claims and pre- 
tensions of men of this stamp. 

‘* He really has the knack of speaking well— 
hasn’t he ?” Gertrude said, when they went into 
the drawing-room after dinner. ‘I hope he 
will do what he says—stand for this division of 
the county.” 

‘Papa rather threw cold water on the idea, 
I thought,” Bessie said. 

‘“Yes ; so cold-blooded of papa, when there 
is a chance of one of the family distinguishing 
himself so,” Gertrude said, eagerly. 

‘* Where, Gertrude ?—on the hustings ?” 

‘*No; in the House, of course, mamma.” 

“If Guy Oliver had uttered those speeches, 
you would have scoffed at them as bombastic 
trash.” 

“Very likely I should,” Gertrude said, 
promptly ; ‘‘but then it’s the manner, quite as 
much as the matter, you see, that wins us all. 
He has the way.” 








THE DELAVAN MONUMENT. 


THE illustration of this monument, on page 
341, renders an elaborate description unne- 
cessary. To the patriotic and liberal citizen 
who conceived the idea of perpetuating the 
memory of his immediate ancestor, an illus- 
trious soldier and friend of Washington, our 
thanks are due for adding one more me- 
morial to those of the departed heroes who 
lived and died for their country. The monu- 
ment is built on a high hill overlooking the 
valley of Sleepy Hollow, and is in the cemetery 
of that name. It is erected upon Battle Hill, 
on the site of an old redoubt used and held by 
the patriot bands during their numerous con- 
flicts with the troops under General Clinton, 
and where, in fact, five hundred men were slain 
in a single action during the Revolution. Built 
of Quincy granite, and designed under the rules 
of the Tuscan order, it presents an ensemble of 
singular and unique beauty. Lofty and grace- 
ful, solid and enduring, the stately shaft stands 
a fit emblem of a pure-minded patriot-soldier. 
Crowning the shaft is a colossal statue of Hope, 
cut in glittering white marble. The effect of 
this elevated symbol is grand. It is the opinion 
of the residents of Tarrytown that to see this 
statue under the moonlight is well worth a 
visit ; the face looks peculiarly sublime under 
that lustre. This emblematic figure stands asa 
memorial to all the patriots who fought for lib- 
erty on that famous debatable land lying be-. 
tween West Point and New York city, and is 
creditable to the modesty of the family who 
have selected such a subject in preference to a 
portrait of their ancestor. The entire design 
and execution of the monument, including the 
beautiful statue, is by Mr. John M. Moffitt, of 
this city, a sculptor who is favorably known to 
many of our most considerable citizens. Some 
of his works—such as the Entrance Gates to 
Greenwood Cemetery, the sculptured interior 
of T. C, Durant’s mausoleum, and that beauti- 
fal mausoleum for Mr. Eldridge at Woodlawn, 
lately much commented upon by the press— 
prove him to be an artist who would not perpe- 
trate such blunders as we have been favored 
with lately in our parks and public squares, 
The small statues surrounding the monument, 
representing the Resurrection, Hope, Faith, 
Love and Memory, have been added recently ; 
also the tombs that cover the remains of the 
departed. These statues were imported from 
Italy. This unique monumental structure was 
erected by Colonel Charles H. Delavan, one of 
the surviving sons, at a cost of $45,000, The 
principal column and surrounding family graves 
bear the following inscriptions : 

1. In memory of General Daniel Delavan, a 
patriot of the Revolution and a warm friend of 
General Washington and Lafayette ; born May 





30th, 1757 ; died November 30th, 1835, in the 


Ist, 1799, died June 10th, 1846. 

Two sons of this old, large and patriotic 
family survive, namely, Colonel Charles H. 
Delavan, whose pious care has provided the 
monument in question, and Christian 8. Dela- 
van, now residing with their sisters, Eliza D. 
and Hannah Delavan, in West Twenty-second 
Street in this city. 

On June 28th the dedication of the monu- 
ment took place. After Hon. Ambrose C. 
Kingsland, ex-Mayor of New York, had been 
called to the chair, the exercises were com- 
menced by singing the hymn commencing, 
* Jesus, lover of my soul.” This was followed 
by a fervent prayer by Rev. Dr. Allen, of Tarry- 
town, after which letters from President Grant 
and Governor Hoffman were read, in which 
were expressed regrets at their inability to be 
present. An elaborate address was delivered 
by Colonel Frederick A. Conkling, who was fol- 
lowed in an interesting speech by J. L. Doug- 
las, Esq. The latter gentleman gave a vivid 
historical sketch of the Delavan family, indi- 
cating the various important parts performed 
by them in the severe struggle for American 
independence. 

General Daniel Delavan was born at North 
Salem, Westchester County, and was eighteen 
years old at the battle of Lexington. He was 
commissioned as captain, and went through 
the whole war until peace was proclaimed in 
1783. He received a wound at Stony Point. 
He was in command at West Point, and was 
warmly commended by General Washington 
for bravery and fidelity, and the Marquis de 
Lafayette presented him with a sword in ap- 
preciation of his services. General Delavan 
married a daughter of Judge Johnson, of Put- 
nam County, and purchased a large tract of 
land near Sing Sing. He again enlisted in the 
War of 1812, and helped to place barricades 
across Manhattan Island to prevent the British 
from going from the city to Westchester 
County. He was present at the execution of 
André, and filled many proininent offices in the 
gift of the people. During the war his nine 
brothers were all in active service at the same 
time. 

The following lines, by the late General 
George P. Morris, upon the death of his friend, 
General Daniel Delavan, written after his de- 
cease, are highly appropriate and touching : 


“Let not a tear be shed, 
Of grief give not a token, 
Although the silver thread 
And golden bowl be broken. 
A warrior lived—a Christian died ; 
Sorrow’s forgotten in our pride. 
* Go ye bewg battle-blade, 


His helmet and his ame, 
And be his trophies laid 


’ 
Where files of time-marked veterans come, 
With martial tramp and muffled drum, 
“ Give to the earth his frame, 
To molder and decay ; 
But not his deathless name— 
That cannot pass away. 
In youth, in manhood and in age, 
He dignified his country’s page. 
“ Green be the willow bough 
Above the swelling mound 
Where sleeps the hero now 
In consecrated ground 


epitaph, oh ! Delavan 
Taoae noblest work—an honest man |’? 

The Delavan Monument, in beauty of design, 
elaborateness and cost, stands unrivaled by 
any similar work of art in this country, and 
like the gifts of Gerard, Cooper, Cornell and 
others, it will prove a permanent monument o1 
the liberality of the donor. 








NIGHT SCENE ON MULBERRY 


STREET. 


LATE in the day of the “ bloody 12th” a de- 
tachment of the Hleventh Regiment, Colonel 
Funk, went on guard in front of the Head- 
quarters of Police, on Mulberry Street, in which 
neighborhood a decidedly riotous feeling was 
manifest. . Droves of half-drunken and insolent 
Hibernians were passing up and down Houston 
and Bleecker Streets, recruiting their patriotism 
and religion by repeatedly looking in at the 
dram-shops with which both these streets 
abound, Mulberry Street, which extends from 
one to the other, would undoubtedly have been 
the theatre of some hideous demonstration, and 
the Headquarters of the obnoxious police prob- 
ably the immediate victim, but for the timely 
guard of the Eleventh Regiment. The soldiers, 
however, succeeded by their mere presence in 
keeping Mulberry Street clear and the neigh- 
borhood quiet, though revengeful and angry 
language could be heard among the mob sway- 
ing across the extremities of the street, or 
clotted together at the corners. The watch 


| a colored Episcopal church—opposite the Head- 
quarters. Four companies, marshaling about 
two hundred men, were on the spot. The un- 
usual sight of an open-air camp was thus dis- 
played to our citizens; and the flickering lights, 
glinting on arms and accoutrements, were 
worthy of Rembrandt. 








NEWS BREVITIES. 


Tue Khédive doesn’t want any but Ameri- 
can officers for his army. Frenchmen he refuses, 


Tere are 913,162 more women than men 
in Great Britain. 


Sr. Louis has $1,730,000 worth of school- 
houses—48 of ’em. 


CaLirornia pears are selling in this city at 
from five to fifty cents each. 


Workmen are employed night and day on 
Sheridan Shook’s new theatre on Union Square, 
New York. 


Tue shore of Massachusetts is dotted with 
tents, occupied by persons intent upon passing a few 
days or weeks of Summer by the sea. 


Tue Prussian conquerors of Strasbourg in- 
} ey Speeteas its fortifications, making that city pay 
e€ cost. 


BattrmoreE now claims to have the largest 
and most extensive manufactory of big organs in 
the United States. 


Tue exports from Philadelphia during the 
fiscal year ending on the 30th of June last amounted 
to $17,903,202, and the imports $17,758,006, 


Tue Treasurer’s accounts show that the 
impeachment of Governor Holden cost the people of 
North Carolina the nice little sum of $61,548, 


Great Brita last year consumed 42,000,000 
pounds of tobacco, or a pound and a half for each one 
of the population. 


A Paris hatter, whose stock was riddled 
with bullets during the siege, now sells the hats at 
fabulous prices as souvenirs of the war. 


Tue Louisiana Sugar-Bowl publishes a state- 
Ment that 1,000 Chinamen have been engaged 7 
irae planter in the sugar-growing district of that 


Experiments in the army bakery at Wash- 

ington have shown that eight hundred and two one- 

— loaves of bread can be made from a barrel of 
our. 


Very handsome lockets are made of ten- 
dollar gold pieces, which are split in the centre and 
made to slide open, and the space is large enough to 
hold a likeness, 


Geore1a is the place whera the watermelons 
come from. They are raised in the vicinity of Augusta, 
and are more profitable than cotton. ousands are 
sent North every week. 


One single pigeon, 2 favorite bird with the 
pigeon-fanciers of Paris, brought into that city dur- 
ing the 500 of official dispatches and 
15,000 private dispa' 


Tue artesian well at Sheridan, in Kendall 
County, Ill., on the Fox River Valley Railroad, has 
been sunk three hundred and _—" feet, and flows 
ten thousand gallons of water daily. 


Mr. SHanptey. the Hoosac Tunnel contrac- 
tor, states that he shall have a hole through from the 
east end to the central shaft within eighteen months, 
and have the tunnel completed by July, 1874. 


In the House of Commons, July 20th, Mr. 
Gladstone announced that the Queen had solved the 
eno sl problem by canceling the royal warrant 
egalizing the purchase of commissions in the army. 


A curious and not insignificant fact is de- 
veloped by the books of the Internal Revenue Office. 
These show, by the orders for lager-bier stamps, that 
about four times more of that German beverage is 
now made and consumed than last year. 

A uen in the vicinity of Jaffrey, N. H., got 
shut in behind some farming tools, and staid there 
for twenty-seven days, by which time, says the 
Cheshire Republican, ‘‘she shrunk so from lack of 
food and water, that she was able to come out.”’ 


Tue New York Police Board has distributed 
ten thousand dollars of the Fund for Wounded Po- 


licemen among the members of the force injured in 
the late riot. fund was established shortly after 
the bloody days of July 6, 1863. 


New Encuianp had a genuine sensation, 
July 20th, in the form of an earthquake, extending 


bt eee New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. 
shocks, which occurred about one o’clock in the 
morning, were most severe in New Hampshire. 

_ Ercurty-rovr families, inhabiting the two 


ieage and fil potees , * erry Street 
wn as Court, city, were lately 
removed by order of the Board of Health, in order 
that the buildings might be thoroughly cleansed. 
Turee heavy golden vases were lately found 
at P in the middie of a street, only a few feet 
under the und, It is believed they were carried 


— procession to tiate the gods, and 
the the bearers were killed walle moving through the 


Tar “ Vandyke.” style of arranging chil- 
dren’s hair has been adopted here—that is, to cut the 
hair short off in a a, the forehead, and leave 
it long at the'back, vents it > | in the 
eyes, and saves the child nurse both much worry 
and temper. 


choice Japanese works of ‘art and manufacture, de- 
signed for the San Francisco Mechanics’ Fair. 

A. COLORED semen wane lately sentfrom An- 
napolis as freight ams Express Com to 
Nashua, N. H. sue ‘was delivered at the offive, | + Ag 
Bethe regular feos and Soe an ter eae m~ TY 
She would hardly have carried so well previous to the 
war, 


Tur weekly reports of the French Ministers 
of Commerce and = are re ited as 
pan satisfactory. harvests p in nine- 


has 
in the northeastern part of country announce 
that there is work for everybody in the departmenis. 


Tue horse-disease is paperted be oo 
increase, following figures num 
en tan been attacked 7 malady : 
Eighth Avenue Railroad Company, 150, of which 20 
have died; Sixth Avenue, 72, died 13 
nue, 96, died 18 ; Third Avenue, 400, died 58 ; nd 
Avenue, 105, died 10 ; Seventh Avenue, 40, died 155 
100 cases. In A te wa! 





was kept up all night, squads of relieved sol- 
diers lying down in the footways on mattresses 


A 5 -T. rs 
Auntty Btrect stables, 3 cases have occurred cut of 74 


horses, but no¢ 


——— LESLIE’S | ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. _ [Aveusr 5, 1871. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—AFTER THE RIOT—NIGHT-SCENE ON MULBERRY STREET—THE ELEVENTH REGIMENT ON GUARD IN FRONT OF THE POLICE HEADQUARTERS, DURING THE NIGHT OF 
goLy 12TH.—sEE PAGE 343. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUS 








SUMMER. 


‘WitH an aching heart and a brain outweary, 
From his trembling fingers he tossed the pen, 

And climbed to the roof of his attic aerie, 

And gazed far down on the city of men, 
And cried from above to the thronging people, 
“Oh, little as ye seem, and vain and slight, 
Ye are smaller, slighter”—and he turned t, 
the steeple— ; 


‘‘ Meaner and vainer in your Maker’s sight !” 


‘* Yea!” the bell chimed from the sacred 
height. 


“When death,” he sighed, “left my pillow 
lonely, 

And my whole life loveless, hither I came 
From our New World sierras—comforted only 
By a far-heard echo of fame and name— 

The siren voice of a phantom shrouded, 
But the mystic shape is with clouds o’er- 
clouded, 
And her sweet strain silent. 
claim— 
What may it mean? Is it well, O bell?” 
And the voice from the steeple replied, ‘ It 
is well.” 


Proclaim, pro- 


Once again he called to the spirit in the spire : 
“If Fame forsake me as Love forsook, 
What is left of all of my heart’s desire 
But a buried bride and a foolish book ?” 
The bell no more made answer hollow, 
But a fresh voice fell on the poet’s ear, 
A voice from the west, crying, ‘‘ Follow me, 
follow— 
Flowers waken, birds warble, and streams 
run clear— 
Follow me, follow, for Summer is here !” 


The poet followed the sweet-voiced zephyr 
To a gay green valley in the heart of the 
hills ; 
At his feet there leaped a laughing river, 
Crowned with thorn-blossom and daffodils : 
Two robins aloft on an elm were singing, 
Two orioles over the stream were winging, 
And this song was wafted from welkin and rills 
And bird and blossom—* Sad soul, be whole, 
With a hope that shall strengthen as the 
seasons roll,” 








SKETCHES FROM CHEF- 
DE-MARBRE. 


No. 5.—THE HAUNTED Howse. 


THERE is an old legend hanging about Chef- 
de-Marbre, which it has pleased me in idle 
moments to work up into the following tale. 
In it I confess I have altered the names of the 
dramatis persone, as I think is no more than 
right, and have also seen fit to becloud the 
precise localities somewhat, as those drifting 
fogs that creep and slide in from sea would 
sometimes mystify and obscure the localitics 
themselves. 

With this apology to my readers, let me in- 
troduce to them the story of The Haunted House. 


A low, leaden-tinted sky, the spray of the 
sea in the salt, raw air, the moaning of a fitful 
wind, and the harsh, heavy break of the waves 
on a rocky beach, a brown, weather-beaten 
fisherman’s hut, and a young girl at the win- 
dow—such was the scene, some many, many 
years ago, on a wild outlying headland of Chef- 
de-Marbre ! 

Within—a dark and ancient room, dimly 
lighted by its narrow window, an old woman, 
busy at a huge, wide fireplace, and at the case- 
ment the watching figure of the girl. 

“Its a-comin’ on to blow,” said the old 
crone, Vitchy Craig, as she bent over the coals 
and turned the herring on the gridiron. 

The herring spluttered, and sent a grateful 
odor through the room. 

“T's a-goin’ for to blow,” croaked old Vitchy ; 
‘San’ a reg’lar one it’ll be, too, I do believe !” 
And the old woman raised herself from the 


; hearth, and with a broken fork poised in one 
* hand, listened to the moaning wind that came 


in ghastly flaws down the chimney and swept 

great cinders out over the sanded floor. 
Attentively she regarded her companion, yet 

¢with a furtive glance, as by the dim light from 


. the narrow casement the young girl bent over 


the meshes of a net, whose huge coils Jay on 
the rug by her side, and which she seemed 
busily mending. 

Vitchy was a little brown old woman, on 
whose withered face many a Winter had beaten 
its storms, scoring it with a thousand wrinkles, 
like the top-knot of some ancient piece of 
oaken furniture, but leaving the eyes keen and 
glancing, like the stars in a frosty night. 

She gazed anxiously at the young girl, who 
in the fast-gathering twilight still pursued her 
task. 

“Rose,” said the old woman, tenderly, 
‘‘c¢ome, put by your work an’ take sutthin’ to 
eat—you'll need it, maybe, before the night is 
out.” 

The young girl started at the words, as if 
something more than they said was meant; 
then, letting fall the heavy meshes in her lap, 
she pressed her hands wearily to her forehead 
and gazed slowly, with a strained, aching 
glance, out through the dim, thick panes of 
her window—out over a sea seething and trou- 
bled. It clanged against the rocks with wide, 
slow-moving waves, resistless and determined ; 
and from a heart as troubled, a will as daunt- 
less, gazed the young girl over its angry depths. 

Did Vitchy know—had she guessed the secret 
of the coming night? A storm! Oh, God in 
mercy, no—then, all were lost ! 

‘Come, Rosy, eat suthin’, do!” and again 
Vitchy added, with that questioning undertone, 
“for we may ail need it, dearie, before the 
night is out.” 

A pale light, like the contemptuous self- 
smiling of a dauntless soul, passed over Rose 
Le Febre’s face, ere she turned it from the 


_ window, like one who would gather strength 


ere she encountered inquisition ! 


| Old Vitchy stirred the fire into a blaze. The 
flames danced up the chimney, sending ‘their 
brightness over the room, and partially reveal- 
| ing its inmates, aud startling into momentary 
| relief its strange and incongruous contents— | 
| glancing now into a mirror, whose flower- | 
| knotted frame might have decked a lady’s | 
| boudoir, and now flashing into life the gro- | 
“esque, old-fashioned chairs, the high-backed | 
oureaus and presses, and resting for a moment 
on a silver crucifix that hung beneath a picture | 
of Our Lady on the wall. 

Rose lingered at the window, heedless of 
the bustle that Vitchy made in laying the little 
table for their evening meal. | 

She was a young girl of some eighteen Sum- 
mers, fair and beautiful as the flower whose | 
name she bore. 

It was the close of an Autumn day, and on | 
land and sea were signs of the coming storm. | 
Low, dark clouds hung in heavy folds upon | 
the horizon, and above the sky was of one un- | 
broken sullen hue; in the air that peculiar | 
harshness of the sea, and, further out, where 
the tide ran full and free, a lurid gleam in their 
crests, as the long combs rose and fell, told to 
those watchers by the deep a warning which 
they knew too well to doubt. 

After their meal was ended, Rose returned 
to the window. Vitchy established herself in 
the chimney-corner, and busied herself in some 
household knitting, while her eyes furtively | 
watched the movements of the girl. She knew | 
well that Rose was not in a mood to be talked | 
to, for, since the old woman had first taken her, 
a little child, into her arms, Rose Le Febre had | 
shown a spirit of her own, and a will, despite 
her ordinary gentleness, that had more than | 
once defied dictation. 

It was some fifteen years before the com- 
mencement of our story that Jiles or Jules Le 
Febre had made his appearance in tle little 
out-of-the-way fishing-village where he had 
since chosen to reside—that is, whenever he was 
at home! for the man made sudden and long 
disappearances, and, being of a stern and mo- 
rose disposition, had that in his face which for- | 
bade all curious inquiry. 

As might be expected, such unaccountable 
and mysterious behavior, baffled as it was by 
the harshness of Jules, had its usual result in 
turning curiosity into malice; so that Rose, | 
though as lovely a girl as the neighborhood 
could boast, was eyed askance by the young | 
men of the village, while the maidens of her | 
own age found an excuse for neglecting their 
pretty companion in the evil reputation of her | 
father ; though, if the truth were known, the 
recret lay in that calm superiority of mien 
which Rose unconsciously betrayed, when acci- 
dent brought them into contact, and which was | 
to them an offensive assumption of claims that 
they saw no reason for allowing, 

“She is a foreigner,” said one; ‘‘a Spaniard ! 
Why should she show off her airs on us? It | 
isn’t to be borne.” 

“Nay,” said another; ‘‘she is a Frenchwo- 
man. Though her hair is black enough, yet 
her skin is white as the salt-flakes on the rocks, 
and her eyes as blue as the sea. She’s hand- 
some—you can’t deny it—and yet she’s as proud | 
as a princess !” 

And yet Rose was not haughty ; but she knew 
enough of her own history and that of her fa- 
ther, to feel it a perpetual barrier between her 
and those whom she would otherwise have 
gladly made her companions. Secretly she 
longed for it, this companionship, with some 
one beside the faithful old woman who kept 
watch and ward over her slightest motions, for 
she was lonely and sad at heart. Yet there 
might have been another reason for the shy- 
ness that she manifested toward her friends. 
Peihaps she feared the intention of their visits, 
for already the few who had penetrated the se- 
clusion of her life had carried away strange 
reports of the foreign-looking furniture, and, 
more than all, of the silver crucifix and the 
picture above it, which had set the village agog, 
and even brought about a visit from the parish 
clergyman. He, good, honest soul, had often 
yearned to speak a word to the lovely girl, 
whose modest demeanor had won his respect 
as well as her beauty his admiration, but whom 
he was fain to regard as one upon the very 
verge and threshold of destruction. 

But Rose Le Febre was not a girl to sigh for 
ghostly confidences, even with a Puritan clergy- 
man ; and as she had no guide of her own faith 
to confess to, she wisely held her peace, and 
kept whatever knowledge her life might hold 
within the boundaries of her own self-will. 

But if Rose was uncommunicative, Vitchy 
was even more so, though at heart a genuine 
gossip. No one knows what struggles she 
went through in passing along those dingy 
streets, when her occasional household neces- 
sities called her from home, nor to how many 
tea-drinkings she had been invited, in order 
(as she well knew) that her friendly neighbors 
might ferret out from her the secrets of that 
strange, forbidden-house. It seemed to the 
poor old soul as if she kept a mental padlock 
perpetually on her lips; and so, for pure self- 
pity and relief, she would often visit on Rose a 
shower of unsolicited small-talk, just, as she 
said, to keep her tongue from rusting. 

But to-night she dared not speak. She be- 
lieved that she had heard the sound of voices 
in the room beneath the attic, where she slept, 
on the night before. For some days previously 
she had detected signs of persons having visited 
the house, but nothing had come of it, and so 
she had not paid it much attention ; but now 
she was almost sure that Jules Le Febre had 
returned, and was lurking in the neighborhood. 

Something was going on, but what, she did not 
know. She had been used to his sudden re- 
turns, and to see him idling about the village 
for weeks together, treating the men some- 
times, and sometimes not speaking to them, 
but always with plenty of foreign money in 
his pockets ; and then at length as suddenly 
disappearing. She had been admitted, too, a 
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| of the traffic in which he was engaged. Some- 
| times also, at night, he would come, bringing 
with him his lieutenant—a young, handsome 
| Frenchman—and on such occasions the old 
lady was always sent to bed, while the visitors 
below talked late into the small hours, though 
by daylight they had vanished; and only the 
tearful eyes of Rose, and her. avoidance of 
Vitchy’s companionship, betrayed the occur- 
rences of the previous evening. 

Is it in the air that we feel the warning, or 
is it but our own depressed thoughts and ap- 
prehensions that sometimes wake us to such 
unreasonable anxiety? We cannot say, nor 
philosophize on what we have all, some time or 
other, felt. But Vitchy was on the alert. All 
day long the girl had been restless and uneasy, 


| starting if spoken to suddenly, and scarcely 


seeming to know what answers she returned, 
All day long she had sat at the little window, 
making a pretence of mending the old net, 
which was so seldom used. So Vitchy watched 
Rose keenly, and with a growing anxiety and- 
terror as the time passed slowly by, and the 
nine o’clock bell had long sounded the hour 
of their usual retirement. 


It was true, as Vitchy supposed. For days 


| Jules Le Febre had been lurking off the shore, 


waiting the chance to run his little brigantine 
through the narrow gut, and ship her cargo— 
the hidden treasures of long years of daring, 
hardship, possibly of crime, stored in that 
fisher’s hovel. Sharp as a needle, drawing scarce 
more water than a boat, his Wil:/fire could skim 


| like a swallow by the rugged cliffs on Ring- 


head Point; and sweeping through the chan- 


| nel, ther clear and deep, pass into the still 


deeper waters: beyond. Several times he had 


| already been on shore after Vitchy was safe 


and sound in bed; but on the night previous— 
the one which had aroused the suspicions of 
the old woman—he had told Rose that the de- 
cisive hour had come ; that she might expect 
him and an old friend on the midnight of the 
following day ; to see well that Vitchy was in 
bed, and to be in readiness for—she knew 


denly fell to kissing and lamenting oyey he 
again, and then, as if mastering herself with 
strong passion, with gentle force she pushed 
her toward the stairs of her little chamber and 
locked the door. 

At length uwlone, the young girl pace the 
room in an agony of grief; but Irrresolution 
was not in her character ; setting a lamp in the 
window, she threw a mantle about her and 
passed forth into the night. 

The moon had risen and cast through the 
scudding clouds a ghastly light ove: the seethin 
waves. Ag she reached the rocks, the wind 
rose in sharp gusts and threw the spray hich 
into the air, while the maddened water rushed 
into the gullies at her feet, rattling the pebbles 
and tearing great locks of seaweed back with jt 
into the abyss. 

Rose passed out to the furthest extremity of 
the jutting ledge and gazed seaward. No ligh 
no sign, save the lurid moon and the hurrying 
wind. Wet with the leaping spray, a numbnegg 
crept over her limbs and a whirling darknegg 
seemed to thicken before her eyes, She thought 
for a moment that she heard some one calling 
her name—vVitchy’s voice, she thought, but she 
could not tell—then the faintness passed, the 
moon broke through a ragged rift of cloud, ang 
she saw the dark, sharp form of a ship enter 
the mouth of the harbor channel. 

It was a moment of miserable terror, expect. 
tion, and suspense. The wind was from the east, 
fair for entering that intricate gully; but all day 
long it had swerved a point or two, north or 
south, Let it turn now but a hair’s breadth ang 
Pirate’s “Rock to the south’ard would catch and 
rasp the strongest keel that floated, or the 
ledge to the north’ard further on dash every 
soul on board to an instant death ! 

It was a terriblemoment. To Rose it seemed 
hours—nay ! years; years that aged her with 
a foreboding of intolerable anguish. Slowly 
the dark form of the ship moved on; her 
slender masts and spars, close-furled, struck 
sharply against the sky, half-lighted by the 
moon; only the staysail yartly reefed gave 





what! 

There was no need of further explanation. 
There was no need of Rose’s looking in her | 
father’s face, or uttering one word of remon- 
strance or regret. Perhaps there was none in 
her heart. The culmination of a life’s watch- 
ings was drawing near. Let the bar once be 
tided, and the quicksands, the shoals of an un- 
endurable past would be for ever behind them, 
and the future open, serene, and clear, over 
the waters of a tranquil bay. As she listened, 
a slight shudder of joy, a thrill of expectation, 
not unmixed with fear, passed over her fea- 
tures ; but her eyes shone out clear and strong | 
—she dared to dare her fate ! 

And now she sat by the window, watching ; 
watching as the twilight gathered. The sound 
of the village streets had died in the chill, 
harsh air; by her window a solitary sumach 
flaunted its long leaves, crimson with Autumn 
change, and she watched them drooping in 
the fitful wind—that only, and the sigh of the 
moaning sea. 

She had not the courage to send Vitchy 
away ; for she knew it was the last time she 
should see that faithful nurse, and her heart 
clung to her with a yearning tenderness. Rough 
as the old woman was, she was the only mother 
Rose had known, and the girl loved her ten- 
derly. Still, a stronger love was struggling, 
triumphing in her heart. . She had understood 
her father well in his words of the previous 
night. She knew that the friend he would 
bring was one long known, long loved, long 
cherished in a fondness passionate as she had 
deemed it hopeless; but now, by the rarest 
combination of fortunate chance, restored to 
rank, title, honors, lost in that bloody madness 
of the Reign of Terror. Yes! he would come, 
and the little abbé waited for them on the 
deck of the brigantine, the priest of her faith ; 
for now the end was gained, the goal of a 
their exile and privation reached, and she 
should see once more her native France; see 
it—a happy bride ! 

Ten o’clock struck. The moon would rise at 
eleven ; she knew that; she knew they had 


headway to the vessel and power to mind the 
helm. Steadily blew the east wind strong and 
free, and Pirate’s Rock is passed—then the 
storm-sail slackened, and she heard its flutter. 
ing rattle against the mast ; a sickening shud- 
der paralyzed her limbs ; in 2 moment’s breath 
of air, on the caprice of a wandering wind, 
hung and poised the whole future destiny of 
her fate. Ah! why should it be so cruel, so 
relentless ? 

Life had been a burden, an anxious watching 
and expectation, an endless endeavor at con- 
cealment, with but one hope lighting its mono- 
tonous waste and nerving her for the one 
supreme moment and trial that now had come! 
She thought how many times before, this mid- 
night passage had been dared and the little 
brigantine passed deftly out over the western 
bar before morning light, and no one been the 
wiser in the slumbering hamlet below. She 
knew that everything now was perfected for 
their flight, for their joyful escape from their 
by-gone bondage of secrecy and suspense, If 
her heart smote her for Vitchy, she knew they 
should leave enough wealth behind them to 


make the poor old creature comfortable for 
life ; and wealth brings many friends. 


All this she thought as in a dream—as one 
abstracted from herself; only she watched with 
life concentrated in sight and hearing, the 
slowly-advancing ship, the flawing gale ! 

But again the wind, that had died into an 
ominous silence, rose in a long, soft, sighing 
wail ;,and again the sheet, half filled, fell back 
with a heavy side-motion, and then, as the ves 
sel lurched and buried her bows in the angry 


tide, suddenly, terribly, the heavens seemed 
to rend asunder, and the gale came down! 


A flash of vivid lightning sprang like a wall of 


fire from the southern horizon, the rain hissed on 
the water and beat it flat for an instant, and 


then the waves reared themselves in huge 
leaping masses, that sent the flying foam in her 
face and drove her back against the rock. 
There was a rush in her ears, as if the tide had 
sucked her in, a loud detonation and flash, & 


huge dark form set in that frame of electric 


fire, for a moment terribly lighted and lifted 
up against the sky as the fatal lightning did 
its work of wrath ; and then an arm seized her 
and drew her back; and stunned, fainting, 
with dripping garmerts and dazzled sight, she 
felt herself borne rapidly up the rocks and laid 
on the little bed in Vitchy’s chamber. 

The next day there was a wreck on the 
beach, that told the hidden tale the villagers 
had so long endeavored to find out. But 
Vitchy sat alone by the sick girl’s bed. Days 
and weeks, and then one morning she raised 
the little window, and crossed the thin white 
hands upon the breast, and called the neighbors 
to bear young Rose Le Febre to her reet. In 
all that trouble she had sat alone—and now, 02 
this day of burial and death, the neighbors 
kindly helped and asked no questions. But 
Vitchy knew that this could not last, and s0 at 
night she drew the coals together for the last 
time in the old chimney-place, packed up what 
remained of her scanty goods, unmoored the 
boat at the foot of the rocks, and in the dark- 
ness rowed herself over to the opposite shore. 
There, setting her boat adrift, she landed and 
disappeared in the woods. 

For days the house remained silent. At the 
closed windows no Vitchy was to be seen, and 
the villagers, prompted—to do them justice— 
as much by a sense of duty as curiosity, at 
length forced open the door. Nothing was t0 
be seen of the old woman—nothing in the 
house but dismantled walls and scattered fur 
niture. The mirror had been shattered in its 
frame ; the crucifix was gone, and with it the 
canvas of the picture overhead. The mga 
acquired a new and unexpected phase ; only 12 


depended on its rising to shoot the narrow 
passage that communicated from the open bay 
to the land-locked basin before the house. 
Once there, they were safe; once there, and 
she would be again in her father’s—her lover’s 
arms. And for her they would risk all this! 
for her the toil, the hazard, the long result of 
years, years of infinite hardihood and danger— 
she knew not what more—would be imperiled; 
and all that she in her native land might enter 
once again her rightful rank in life, and be the 
happy daughter, the happier wife, of the two 
alone whom her passionate heart held dear ! 

She had asked no questions ; she only knew 
that misfortune and wrong had driven them 
forth into foreign lands, and that a terrible 
daring—perhaps a terrible wrong—had given 
them at length the means of their return. Im- 
patiently she waited. It could not be that 
now, on the very brink of fruition, their dearest 
hope could be thwarted or delayed. Further 
than that she did not dare to think. She 
waited for the moon; and a dull red glow 
smoldered through the heavy clouds. The bell 
struck eleven. Feverishly, with a sudden emo- 
tion, she turned to Vitchy, who still watched in 
the chimney-corner. 

‘“* Vitchy, do go to bed,” she moaned, as if 
she dared not trust her thoughts to speech ; 
“do go to bed, Vitchy—but—kiss me before 
you go!” 

She sprang forward to the old woman and 
burst into a bitter passion of sobs, She pressed 
her lips to those withered cheeks, that forehead 
furrowed with care, those.eyes ever watchful, 
ever kind, ever seeking to do her bidding. 
She could not let her go. Old memories tore 


at her heart, and she kissed and fondled her 
trembling nurse with passionate tears, cries 
and childish names of old endearment; she 
mcaned over her and wrung her hands and 





great deal into his confidence, but not enough | murmured words of incoherent fondness, like | formed that brought on eithe 
for her to know all, or to understand the nature ' one fever-stricken and unconscious ; then sud-' amount of evidence to support 


the cellar a heap of rusty irons and cankered 
chains divided the village opinion as to whethet 
Jules Le Febre was pirate or slaver! Discus 
sions ran bigh upon the point, and parties were 
r side a V 

their separate 
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opinions. 
the cottage 
laughed at by t 
But time elicite 
so eagerly througe 
fall into evil repute. 
peat upon its rovf ; the doors swung loose upon 
their hinges ; windows were shattered in that 
unaccountable manner that happens to all un- 
inhabited houses; shingles fell off, and stones 
cave way. People passed hurriedly at night, 
and children scampered by at high noon. 
Sounds were hear 
cries—as the wind swept thro 
doors and broken casements, 


he others for their paius. 


Ider breath they told the tale to all new- | 
— “Tos insurrectos ! Los insurrectos !” followed 


comers, and gay parties from neighboring 
towns made picnics there by daylight. But at 
night no one approached the old forsaken walls, 
where the spirits of the departed were believed 
to hold their nightly revels. Strange sights 


were added to the sounds, as the legend grew; | 


and even poor old Vitchy was said to have been 
seen, with the mysterious crucifix in her hands, 
cowering by the fallen hearthstone. And so, 
to this day, should you visit the place, some 
trembling old man, leaning on his staff, may 
point you the ruins and tell you the tale of the 


HAUNTED HOUSE. 


“Yes,” said Aunt Hetty, curtly; ‘She may, 
but he wont. There ain’t no sech old man left, 
Mr. Smilax !” 








THE STATE OF SIEGE IN CUBA. 

‘‘We are in a state of siege !” says my friend 
Don Javier, editor of a Cuban periodical called 
El Sufragio Universal. 

‘*Y bien, amigo mio ; how does the situation 
affect you ?” 

‘‘ Malisisimamente !” returns Don Javier, of- 
fering me a seat at his editorial table. ‘* The 
maldito censor,” he whispers, ‘ has suppressed 
four columns of to-day’s paper, and there re- 
mains little in the way of information besides 
the feuilleton and some of the advertisements.” 


The weather is sultry and oppressive. The | 


huge doors and windows of El Sufragio Uni- 
versal office are thrown wide open. Every- 
body is dressed in a coat of white drill, a pair 
of white trowsers, is without waistcoat, cravat, 
or shirt-collar, wears a broad-brimmed Panama, 
and smokes a long damp cigar. 

The sub-editor, a lean, coffee-colored person, 
with inky sleeves, is seated at a separate table, 
making up columns for to-morrow’s ‘ tirada,” 
or impression. Before him is a pile of import- 
ant news from Puerto Rico and San Domingo, 
besides a voluminous budget from that inde- 
fatigable correspondent, Mr. Archibald Cannie, 
of Jamaica. More than half of this interesting 
news has been already marked out by the cen- 
sor’s red pencil, and the bewildered sub looks 
high and low for material wherewith to replenish 
the censorial gaps. Small, half-naked negroes, 
begrimed with ink—veritable printer’s devils— 
appear and crave for copy, but in vain. 

“Give out the foreign blocks,” says the 
editor, in the tone of a commander. 

The foreign blocks are stereotyped columns, 
supplied by American quacks and other adver- 
tisers to every newspaper proprietor through- 
out the West Indies. On account of their ex- 
treme length and picturesque embellishments, 
these advertisements are used only in cases of 
emergency. , 

While the foreign blocks are being dispensed, | 
the “localista,” or general reporter, enters in | 
breathless haste. He has brought several frag- 
ments of local information. 
groes have been captured by the police. Two 
English sailors have died of yellow fellow in 
the Casa de Salud. A coolie has stabbed 
another coolie at the copper mines, and has | 
escaped justice by leaping into an adjacent pit. 
A gigantic cayman, or shark, has been caught 
in the harbor. The localista has also some 
items of news about the insurrection. The 
rebels have increased in numbers. They have 
occupied ail the districts which surround our 
town, destroyed the aqueduct,|cut the telegraph- 
wire, and intercepted the land mails to Ha. 
vana, There is now no communication with 
the capital, save by sea. Troops have again 
been dispatched to the interior, but their ef- 
forts have proved ineffectual. Upon their ap- | 
pearance, the rebels vanish into the woods and 
thickets, and there exhaust the patience and | 
the energies of the military. 

The sub-editor notes everything down, tak- 
ing care to eschew that which is likely to prove 
offensive to the sensitive ears of the authori- 
ties. The material is then given out for print- 
ing purposes ; for his worship the censor will 
read nothing until it has been previously set up 
in type. As many hours will elapse before the 
proof-sheets are returned with censorial cor- 
rections, Don Javier proposes a saunter through 
the town. 

The usual military precautions against assault 
on an unfortified place have been taken. The 
entrances to the streets have been barricaded 
with huge hogsheads containing sand and 
stones ; smail cannon stand in the plaza and 
principal thoroughfares. At every corner that 
we turn, we are accosted by a sentry, who 
challenges us three times over: ‘‘ Who goes 
there?” “Spain.” ‘‘ What kind of people ?” 
“Tnoffensive.” And so forth. The theatres, 
the bull-ring, the promenade, are all closed 
for the season. The masquerade and carnival 
amusements are at an end. Payments have 
been suspended, and provisions have become 
scarce and dear. The people whom we meet 
have grown low-spirited, and the sunny streets 
look gloomy and deserted. We glance in at 
the warehouses ard manufactories, and find 
everybody within attired in military costume ; 
for many of the inhabitants have enrolled 
themselves as volunteers for the pleasure of 
Wearing a uniform at their own expense, and 
of sporting a rifle provided by the Government. 
The names of those who object to play at sol- 
diers have been noted down, and their pro- 
ceedings are narrowly’ watched, 

















Some even dug the ground around | 
for hidden treasure, and were / the harbor; for our feeble-minded governor decorated with banners, blankets, and pieces 


| threatens to bombard the town if the rebels 


the arrival of fresh troops from Puerto Rico 
and Spain, who are quartered indiscriminately 





in the jail, the hospitals and churches, to ex- of our expedition. 


of drugget suspended from the windows, and 


d nothing new, and the spot | should effect an entrance and stir up the in-| the inhabitants welcome us with loud cheers 
d. by curious feet began to | habitants, their countrymen, to revolt. The 
The storms of Winter | garrison has been considerably augmented by 


and vivas. 


Immediately upon quitting the ranks I repair | 
to the office of El Sufragio Universal, for the | 
purpose of reporting to Don Javier the result | 


Strange to relate “ t gen- 


| pire there, by the score, of yellow fever, vémito- | tleman has already perused a glowing account 


| negro, and dysentery. Meanwhile the besiegers 
| make no attempt at assault, but occasionally 


i—moans and long, wailing | challenge the troops to sally from their strong- 
ugh the open hold by firing their sporting-rifles within ear- 


shot of the town. 


of our glorious campaign in Hl Redactor, the 
| Government organ in Cuba. The editor hands 
me a copy of that periodical, and there, sure 


enough, is ‘9 thrilling description of what we | on the site, is to be the elegant Club-house of 


might have achieved if we had had the good for- 


But the editor has some strange news for 


One day a great panic is raised, with cries of | tune to encounter the enemy in the open field ! | 


A couple of Spanish frigates lie at anchor in | umphant return. The houses become suddenly | short prayer, the firing party discharged three 


volleys over them, the dirt was thrown in, and 
the impressive ceremony was at an end. 








NEW CLUB-HOUSE OF THE 
TURN-VEREIN. 

In Foyrth Street, between the Bowery and 
Second avenue, two houses have been knocked 
into one, and their rear has been extended to 
Third Street. The change has made room for 
a building fifty feet wide and two hundred feet 
deep. The edifice, which is to be constructed 


the New York Social Turn-Verein, who have 
sold their old home in Orchard Street for 


| by a charge of mounted military through the 
| Streets. It is reported that the insurgents are 
coming ; so everybody hastens home, and much 
slamming of doors and barring of windows is 
heard. But the alarm proves a false one ; and, 
| with the exception of a few arrests made by the 
police, just to keep up appearances, no further 
damage results. 

To reassure the terror-stricken inhabitants, 
and to prove to them the gallantry of the Span- 
ish army, our governor determines on making 
another sally with the troops. 


Curious to learn how warfare is carried on in 
the wilds of a West India country, I enroll my- 
| self in a company of volunteers who have ob- 
tained permission to follow in the rear of the 
sallying expedition. 


My uniform consists of a | American newspaper, has referred in its lead- 


$56,000, and expect to pay for their new one 
my private ear. He tells me that a filibuster- oe I 
ing expedition from the United States has | 2° tees than 6150,000, On Monsey, Sey 37m, 
landed with arms, ammunition, and a thousand | = corner-stone of the projected building was 
American filibusters, in the Bay of Nipe, not | ob due ———s wt 
| many leagues from our town, With this rein- | }), ee on en of the Turners mare "7 — 
forcement it is confidently expected that the | e hall in Orchard Street to that in ourth 
| rebels will make an attempt to attack the | Street with a band playing and colors flying. 
| Spanish troops in their stronghold. Don Ja- | On the arrival of the Turners, the mayor 
| delivered an address on the beauty of a mens 


vier, who is a Cuban to the bone, is sanguine peowerty-tapalceearnprecgrad pine f nat 
With a few more ua in corpore sano, # nen donning a buck- 


of his countrymen’s success. 
such expeditions, he is sure that the colony 


| will soon be rid of its Spanish rulers. Then | 


skin apron, assisted at the laying of the corner- 
store. 
The succeeding ceremonies comprised sing- 


the editor gives me some extraordinary infor- | : 

| mation aon myself. It appears that ‘eaten ing by the Turners, music by the band, a speech 
| my absence, // Redactor has made the wonder- by Mr. G. Freygang, the President of the 
| ful discovery that I am one of the agents of an | 8°¢iety, in which he showed what had been 
| | accomplished, and another, the festival oration, 
| by Mr. Julius Kauffmann. At the close of the 


blue-striped blouse, white drill trowsers, and a | ing articles to the “scandalous and untruthful | ceremonies a trip was taken to Lion Park 


| broad-brimmed Panama, to the band of which reports” published by its American contempo- 
is affixed a vermilion cockade embellished with | rary, and has insinuated that henceforth the 


| silver lace. The Spanish troops muster some 
five hundred strong. 
| of the old-fashioned calibre, and they carry 


| small field-guns on the backs of mules. 


Their hand-weapons are | too warm for me. 








ciimate of Cuba will be found by many degrees CHIN-MUSIC 
Don Javier ts of opinion that OF making many musical tactramente—oven 
| my residence in the island will be no longer | as, in good old Solomon’s time, of the making of 


7 r | > > j j 
Every | safe, and he recommends immediate flight. | multitudinous papyri—there is no end. Not a 


| man i smoking either a cigarette or a cigar as | From similar sources I gather certain facts | 4 ; 
. & canes L pet | year passes in this inventive nation of ours 


he tramps along. His uniform is of dark-blue 
| cotton, or other light material suitable to the 
| tropical heat. 


| which leave no doubt that I am the object of | ak tn Gaeek or t ok on i 
assassination. I consult my consul upon the | Weeees He eee Of UngnerEs Ge om 
pianos, reed and string machines, claiming in- 


He carries little else besides his | subject, and he too advises me to absent my- dubitable advantages, and swelling the nomen 
> a ’ . +] = 


| gun, his tobacco, and a tin pot for making cof- | self, at least until affairs are more settled. I | Gaiine of eth OU wanes calieas Gove ann 


| provender, 


The besiegers have altogether disappeared | vessel. 


| fee; for the country through which he is pass- | adopt his counsel, and embark in the first mail | : : : 
'ing abounds naturally in nearly every kind of | steamer which leaves our port. often of a quality to tax to the uttermost the 


A host of my vocalization of those disciples of music who 


Cuban acquaintances accompany me to the | 
a — p| will have to pronounce them. Our engraving, 


Foremost is my friend the editer of 


| from the neighboring country, and for the first | El Sufragio Universal, who, after wishing me a 


} 


But soon the passes grow narrower, until our 
progress is effected in single file. Occasionally 
we halt to refresh ourselves, for the weather is 
| intensely hot, and the sun blazes upon our 
backs. To insure ourselves against brain- 
| fever, we gather a few cool plantain-leaves 


few miles our march is easy and uninterrupted. | 


| 





— place them in layers in the crowns of | 


our Panamas. Our way is incessantly inter- 
| cepted by fallen trees and brushwood; but 
| we can see nothing of the enemy, and hear 
little besides the singing of birds and the 
ripple of hidden water. Many of our party 
would gladly abandon the quest after human 
game, and make use of their weapons in a 
hunt after wild pig or small deer, which ani- 
mals abound in that part of the country. 


hearty *“‘ vaya usted con Dios,” secretly hands 
me a bundle of papers, containing, among 
other matter, the “‘leavings” of the censor 
for the past fortnight, for the edification of my 
friends in New York. So I leave Cuba in a 
state of siege ; in which condition, it may be 
added, it differs but slightly from Cuba in any 
other state. 








FUNERAL OF WYATT AND PAIGE. 


Tue last mark of respect was paid, July 
16th, to the gallant Sergeant Wyatt and Pri- 
vate Paige, of the Ninth, who laid down their 
lives while upholding the cause of public 
order. 

The steady stream of people which set in 





Alto! We have waded at last through the | toward Calvary Church, where the obsequies 
intricate forest, and halt in an open plain. It | were to take place, at an early hour, showed 
is evening, and as we are weary with our wan- | the deep interest felt by the community, and 
derings, we encamp here all night. A moon is the desire to testify respect for the slain. The 
shining bright enough for us to read the | disorderly element made no show of their 
smallest print; but we are disinclined to be | hatred for the troops, beyond assembling in | 


studious, and smoke our cigarettes and sip our 


hot coffee. Men are dispatched to a neighbor- 
ing plantation in quest of bananas, pumpkins, 
Indian corn, sugar-cane, pineapples, pome- 
granates, cocoanuts and mangoes, and with 
this princely fare we take our suppers. Then 


Four runaway Ne- | sleep overtakes Us. 


Early next morning we are called to arms by 
the sound of firing, which seems to reach us 
from a hill in the distance. The noise is as ifa 
thousand sportsmen were out for a battue. 
Our commander assures us that the enemy is 
near at hand, and soon crowds of mounted men 
appear on the hill before us. With the aid of 
our field-glasses we watch their movements, 
and can distinguish their dresses of white can- 
vas, their sporting-rifles, and primitive spears. 
A body of them surrounds a thatched hut, over 
the roof of which droops a white banner with a 
strange device, consisting of a silver star ona 
square of republican red. The enemy appears 
to be very numerous, and as he marches along 
the ridge of the hill, his line seems intermi- 
nable. All our opponents are mounted on 
horses or mules, with strange saddles and 
equipments. 

Adelante! We advance to meet the foe. 
Some hours elapse before we can reach the 
thatched hut, as our course is exceedingly cir- 
cuitous. We find the hut occupied by a de- 
crepit, half-naked negro, but our birds have 
flown. The negro, who tells us he is a hermit, 
and that nis name is San Benito, can give us no 
information as to the whereabouts of the 
enemy, so we make him a prisoner of war. 
The opposing forces have left nothing but their 
patriotic banner behind them. This trophy 
our commander possesses himself of, and bears 
off in triumph. Then we scour the country in 
companies of fifty ; but we meet with nothing 
more formidable than a barricade of felled trees 
and piled stones. Once we capture a strange 
weapon, made out of the trunk of a very hard 
tree, scooped and trimmed into the form of a 
cannon, and bound with strong iron hoops. 
Upon another occasion we discharge our rifles 
into a thicket whence sounds of firing proceed, 
and we make two more prisoners of war in the 
shape of two runaway negroes. At length, ex- 
hausted by our brilliant campaign, and with 
more than two-thirds of our army afflicted with 
fever, we retreat in good order, and return to 
town. Before we enter, the governor, accom- 
panied by a staff of officers and a band of music, 
comes out to meet us. A cart, driven by oxen, 
is procured, and upon it are placed the captured 
cannon and rebel banner, the former of which 
is as much as possible concealed by Spanish 
flags and flowers. A procession is then formed, 
and in this way we pass through the streets, 
followed by the military band, which plays a 
hymn of victory in commemoration of our tri- 


immense crowds near the regimental armory | 
and along the line of march, and scowling at | 


the brilliant pageant ; but no acts of violence 


were attempted. 
The march to the church was taken up in 





however, indicates a sort of return to the prim- 
itive elements of sound. The art of ‘chin- 
music,” as our artist found it practicel by the 
little black Gavroche of the South, requires no 
elaborate cultivation, no costly application of 
stops, pedals or key-boards. Nature herself, 
in her barest and humblest condition, supplies 
everything that is necessary. 

While passing the markets or other crowded 
resorts of Jacksonville, in Florida, Mr. Becker 
was often beguiled to stop and listen to the 
execution of the professors of ‘‘ chin-music.” 
These are little half-nude animals of the African 
race, and their music is of a sort that would be 
difficult for our less supple jaws to imitate. 
Doubtless it comes through tradition or inherit- 
ance, and has been previously used to enhance 
the rites and ceremonies of wild barbarians 
on the Gold Coast. 

The small performer, after collecting his 
audience of gaping idlers, will open his mouth, 
at the same time causing the air to pass vocally 
over the chords of the larynx, and by striking 
the cheek and maxillary joint in a peculiar 
way, will emit a sound half-explosive and half- 
resonant. The note given by this natural drum 
is compared, for quality, to the cracking of a 
filbert under a hammer. At the same time it 
partakes of a vocal character, and has a perfect 
gamut of expression, so that a skilled professor 


i $ t =| 
the following order: First, the police, com | can play with ease the popular and patriotic 


posed of ten companies, of forty men each. 
Next, the four companies of the Seventy-first 
Regiment, under command of Major Eunson. 








| to Twenty-first Street, and thence to Fourth 





Next in line, about one hundred veterans, of 
the Ninth Regiment, with red silk badges and | 
white gloves. After these marched the Jewel- 
ers’ Association, of which Wyatt was a member, 
with their white badges, with the sign of an 
arm. Next, the ten companies of the Ninth 
Regiment. Next, the detachment of the First 
Regiment, followed by various militia regi- 
ments. The procession moved along Twenty- 
sixth Street to Fifth Avenue, down Fifth Avenue 


Avenue, to Calvary Episcopal Church. 

The bodies in rosewood caskets had pre- 
viously been conveyed to the church and de- 
posited in the vestibule, and the flag of the 
Ninth laid over them. The troops in advance 
of the Ninth, on arriving, were brought to a 
front-face, and remained at rest until the men 








of that regiment had been conducted within 
the church by companies. 

The seats on either side of the centre aisle 
were reserved for the Ninth, who mustered 
strong and looked well. The officers had their 
sword-hilts tied with crape, and the privates 
all wore the same on their left arm. The 





draped standards, the gorgeous and various 
uniforms, glistening epaulets and rich accou- | 
trements, showing between the beautiful Gothic | 
pillars of the handsome church, formed in the 
sombre light, tinted with colored rays from the 
chancel-window, a scene at once most solemn, 
picturesque, and grand. 

At a quarter uf three o’clock, the Episcopal | 
funeral service was begun by the Rev. Dr. | 
E. O. Flagg, chaplain of the regiment, assisted 
by the Rev. Mr. Walker and the Rev. Mr. | 
Lawrence. | 

At nearly five o’clock the services were | 
brought to a close. | 

On the way to the Union Dépdét, the military ; 
marched in inverse position, left in front, and | 
presented in spite of the storm a splendid: 
appearance. The sidewalks were lined with 
spectators, but no attempt was made to inter- , 
fere with the processlon. 

At Woodlawn, the procession marched up 
the main avenue of the beautiful cemetery | 
until they reached a short distance beyond ' 
Admiral Farragut’s grave. The plot selected | 
by the Ninth is situated on the highest part of ; 


the cemetery, and is one of the most desirable 





in it. After everything had been arranged ths 


| coffins were lowered, the chaplain delivered a ' 


intimates, ‘ 
enemy, the heavy contralto, Mme, X——, says it is 
her voice that is tinny. 


airs of the day. Nothing can be more naif than 
this music of the cheeks, which is as dry and 
crepitant in quality as the not dissimilarly made 
cry of the locust or the katy-did. Sometimes 
two or more performers will travel as a chorus, 
outraging silence with their rolling fusillade of 
sputtering sound, in which the ear is half-sur- 
prised to catch the likeness of some homely 
and well-known tune. The young musician 
generally adds to his choir the ‘‘ pat-foot” of 
the plantations, which comes down at every 
note in the dull stroke of the naked sole, as 
true to time as the baton of Strauss or Pasdeloup. 
The simplicity and energy of this unsophisti- 
cated orchestra are sure to win the good-will 
of the audience; and the musicians may rely 
upon taking up a collection sufficient to enable 
them to retire from the market with their black 
heads buried, according to their favorite sybar- 
itism, in the juicy depths of a huge watermelon. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


OttveR Dovup Byron opened at Niblo’s, 
July 17th, in “Across the Continent.” 

Mapame Parepa-Rosa sails from Liverpool 
in the steamship Scotia, on Saturday, July 29th, for 
this city. 

On Wednesday, the 19th, the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre barred its doors, at the close of a benefit to 
Mr. Appleton, the treasurer. The bill had not been 
changed since Mr. Davidge’s benefit. 

Tue stately ice-maiden, the una 


divinity, the superb Nilsson, is called “ 
3 Tinie” Nilsson—think of it! 


roachable 
nie’ by her 
Her old 


Mario, the great tenor, sang his last note in 


public at Covent Garden, London, July 19th, and has 


retired to private life, He was called before the cur- 
tain eleven times, and on each occasion he was 


showered with floral gifts. He is sixty-one years of age. 


Tue twenty-sixth annual festival of the 
Royal General Theatrical Fund was to come off in 
ndon on the 10th, Since the creation of the fund 
in 1839, three hundred and seventy-three actors and 
actresses have become members, and pensionsvarying 


| rom $30 to $98 have since been paid to those inca- 


pacitated from following their profession. 


Tur following artists have been engaged by 


to support her, and will make 
Miss Lydia Thompson PPiliack’s : Miss Hetty 


their début August 7th, at 
Tracey, soubrette ; Miss Guibina, contralto vocalist ; 
Miss Camilie Dubois, prima donna; Mias Bellew, Miss 
rton, Miss Lotta Mira, burlesque ; Harry Becket 

Edwin and W.H. Roatgoey, comedians ; Michae 
Connolly, musical director; Mr. Alexander Hender- 
son, husband of the fair Lydia, business Manager ; 


and Samuel Coiville, managing agent, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE MAYOR LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE NEW TURNERS’ HALL, BETWEEN THIRD AND FOURTH STREETS, EAST OF THE BOWERY, JULY 171H.—SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 


HISTORY OF THE SIGNAL 
BUREAU. 


By T. B. THORPE. 


THE ability to prognosticate the “coming 
weather” has been reduced almost to a sci- 
ence, and though the result is wonderful, yet 
the means used are exceedingly simple. The 
earth is surrounded by an atmosphere sensitive 
to every change from sunshine to storm, and 
upon these variations, as indicated by delicate 
instruments and guided by experience, rests 
the entire system of ‘*‘ weather forecasts.” 

The pursuit is comparatively a new one, but 
the results obtained bave been reached by 
slowly developed but marked steps toward its 
present comparative 
perfection. Admiral 
Fitzroy, of the British 
Navy, some _ twenty 
years ago, as the fruits 
of his own observa- 
tions, laid it down as 
@ proposition, ‘* That 
great and important 
changes of weather 
and wind were preced- 
ed as well as accome 
panied by notable al- 
terations of the state 
of the atmosphere ; 
that approaching 
storms were indicated 
by the falling of the 
barometer one inch, 
and by differences of 
temperature exceed- 
ing fifteen degrees. 
The fall of the tenth 
of an inch an hour, 
of the barometer, in- 
dicated a storm or 
heavy rain, and the 
more rapidly these 
changes occurred, the 
more probability of 
dangerous atmospheric 
commotions, display- 
ing themselves in the 
indicated phenomena 
of storms, hurricanes 
and whirlwinds.” To 
make this local in- 
formation of general 
value, there was need- 
ed the information of 
instantaneous reports 
over a large tract of 
country, and this want 
was supplied by the 
wonderful triumphs of 
ihe telegraph. 

In 1853 a conference 
was held in Brussels, 
at which was organ- 
ized an international 





system of meteorological observations. The 
idea, we are proud to say, was due to the emi- 
nent services in kind which the United States 
had already performed for meteorological 
science. Next followed simultaneous observa- 
tions at various points of the British Islands, 
and at stations on the European continental 
coast. By comparing the results, it was satis- 
factorily demonstrated that storms, however 
terrible or eccentric they might be, were under 
the control of certain fixed laws, and therefore 
could be analyzed and prognostica‘ed ~ 

In recording the progress toward the present 
advanced position of the Signal Bureau Ser- 
vice, it must be noticed that, before any ex- 
tended system existed in the United States, 
Admiral Fitzroy had erected along the coast of 
England storm-signals, which proved to be of 





great advantage to commerce. From the pe- 
culiar geographical position of the British 
Islands, there was no way to get observations 
of storms coming from the west, until they 
struck the coast ; but this misfortune was reme- 


died, in a degree at least, by a careful study of | 


the variations of the barometer ; hence storm- 
signals on the English coast became of more 
than ordinary importance. 

Whatever England or the European States 
had accomplished was limited, from the very 
necessity of their contracted fields of observa- 
tion. It was, there ore, the privilege of the 
United States to inaugurate a graud and com- 
prehensive system of labor, the field of which 
extended over a vast continent, including every 
variety of climate, and of plain and mountain sur- 
face. Before this was done, Italy had published 
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GEMS OF AMERICAN SCENERY.—VIEW OF MOUNT LINCOLN, COLORADO TERRITORY.—SEE PAGE 350. 








for many yearsa weather bul'etin. In Germany 
telegraph operators were employed to make 
weather reports, but the information gained 
was confined to the Central Government at Ber- 
lin. Russia had also a system, the results of 
which are buried up in imperial archives. As 
a rule, the mass of the people were not con- 
sidered. In the United States the field was 
not only of the greatest extent, but the libe- 
rality of the Government was equally magnifi- 
cent; for our Signal Service, from the begin- 
ning, provided for the daily and universal 
dissemina‘ion of information, and afforded, and 
still affords, the same facility to the inmates of 
the remotest hamlets, North, South, East and 
West, as it does to the people of our great 
cities, or the heads of Govern~ent at the 
national capital. Since the year 1816, the Sur- 
geon-General’s depart- 
ment of the Govern- 
ment had made mete- 
orolozical observations 
at all the military 
posts, which observa- 
tions were kept exclu- 
sively for sanitary 
purposes. Gradually, 
and after a half cen- 
tury, an immense 
amount of valuable 
material was collected, 
which was unexpected- 
ly found to have a 
more comprehensive 
usefulness than was 
origin lly contempla- 
ted, markedly in the 
important matter of 
the climatology of the 
country. The Engineer 
Corps of the U. 8. Army 
for the last twenty 
years had been making 
observations, in a much 
more perfect manner, 
over a limited part of 
the country, the ma‘e- 
rial of which w:s used 
by the engineers in 
obtaining te level of 
the great lakes, rivers, 
and altitudes of moun- 


tains. 

From _ these two 
sources 2 mass of 
valuable inforn.ation 


accumulated ; and the 
monthly repcrts of the 
Engineer Corps sug- 
gested sometiing bet- 
ter than the annual 
publication of the Sur- 
geon-Gencral; and 
what had been lo ked 
upon as paper spo. ed 
for a “printing job,” 
and supposed to be 
worthless, suddenly be- 
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THE SIGNAL BUREAU.—‘‘ FORT WHIPPLE,” 


came of the greatest value to the nation. With 
European precedence, and the material we 
have alluded to, was established the Amer- 
ican Signal Service. From its inception it was 
fortunately a military organization ; and for its 
present form of exist- 
ence we are indebted 
to the following Resolu- | 
tion of Congress, ap- 
proved February 9th, 
1870, viz. : 

“That the Secretary 
of War be, and he here- 
by is, authorized and 
required to provide for 
taking meteorological 
observations at the mili- 
tary stations in the in- 
terior of the continent 
and other points of the 
States and Territories of 
the United States, and 
giving notice on the 
northern lakes and on 
the sea-coast, by mag- 
netic telegraph or ma- 
rine signals, of the ap- 
proach and force of 
storms.” 








ON ARLINGTON HEIGHTS. 


rough barracks, and subjected toa soldier’s | 


routine and a soldier’s fare. Together witha 
plain, substantial diet, they were further aston- 
ished at being obliged to adopt the uniform of 
Uncle Sam’s private soldiers, madc, however, 


s 


In accordance with this resolution, the Hon. , somewhat bearable by the ornamentation of 
Wm. W. Belknap, present Secretary of War, | the chevrons, elevating them to the dignity of 


entered upon the efficient organization of the 
corps, and gave it his intelligent co-operation 
and sympathy. Brigadier-General Albert J. 
Meyer, an officer of great scientific accomplish- 
ments, was made chief signal officer of the 
army, assisted by a number of highly-educated 
and thoroughly devoted army officers, pro- 
minent among which are Colonel Mallory, Cap- 
tain H. W. Howgate and Lieutenant A. Ca- 
pron, and a corps of some seventy Observer 
Sergeants. 

The organization of the Bureau completed, 
advertisements were inserted in the newspa- 
pers for candidates for admission into the ser- 
vice; and as there seemed to be an opening 
presented for honorable employment to men of 
education from every class of society—school- 
mast fs, clergymen, unsuccessful merchants and 
lawyers—numerous enterprising young men pre- 
sented themselves at Washington as candidates 
for membership. To the horror of many, they 
found that the road to preferment was neither 
short nor free from rough places. At the very 
Outset they were subjected to an examination, 
to see if they had the advantages of a good 
school education, and the possession of physi- 
cal health sufficient to endure army life. 

The officers of the Bureau were found to be 
military men, educated at West Point, and 
trained to be very curt and very exacting. 
Passing successfully the preliminary examina- 
tion, the candidates were next astonished at 
being sent to ‘+ Fort Whipple,” a large wooden 
building on Arlington Heights, where they 
were to be instructed in their duties, and to 
which place they were conveyed from Wash- 
ington, in a vehicle that, in design and gene- 
ral appearance, seemed to be a cross between 
the ‘* Black Maria” of our police courts and a 
second-hand hearse. Once arrived at the ‘‘ fort,” 


the aspiring candidates were introduced into a | rable, indeed, if patiently borne to the end. 





sergeants or non-commissioned officers. Now 
commenced the soldier’s discipline — study | 
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SIGNAL PRACTICE 


the camp of instruction the ‘‘observer” is 
taught the elements of meteorology, and the 
practical use of the instruments used by the 
Signal Corps, which include: the barometer, 
for ascertaining the pressure of the air; the 





RACE BETWEEN A STORM AND A LOCOMOTIVE—THE ELEMENTS BEATEN HOLLOW. 


thermometer, for measuring the state of the 





AT FORT WHIPPLE. 


| the great variety of blanks used in the cfficial 
reports of the Bu eau, the candidate was toler- 
ably well prepared to take the field, with one 
fact, above all others, especially impressed 
upon his mind, which is, that the service was 
evidently so exacting 
that a military organiza- 
tion was necessary 
insure discipline; the 
ordivary civilian cc uld 
not be depended uy on. 

All this was no 
“child’s play,” es} eci- 
ally to men and minds 
which had never had 
the training so essen- 
tially necessary for sci- 
entific pursuits. But, 
in addition to all we 
have mentioned, came 
the drills in telegraphic 
signals and in the man- 
ual exercise. As the 
candidates are not se- 
lected for practical ser- 
vice in the field ot war, 
though under solcier’s 
bonds, their Civerse ap- 
pearance in military 
parades was often exceedingly comical; for, 


atmosphere ; the hydrometer, fr ascertuining | by some unexplained reason, the tall man in- 
the moisture of the air; the anemometer, for | variably stood beside the short man, and the 


noting the strength of the wind; the wind- 


| hours, meals to the moment, ‘‘no spitting in| vane and the rain-gauce. 














THE SIGNAL BUREAU,—INEQUALITIES OF DRILL AT FORT WHIPPLI. 


the quarters,” no smoking on duty, military 
drills, bed, and lights out at 9 o’clock P. M.— 
terrible exactions upon men many of whom 
had spent half a life without feeling the neces- 
sity or advantage of regular habits, but admi- 
In 


THE SIGNAL BUREAU.--INTRODUCTION OF SCIENCE TO THE FAR WEST, 


Having been sufliciently instructed in the 
management and uses of the delicate instru- 
ments we have named, and made thoroughly 
acquainted with the technicalities and abbrevi- 
ations used in reading their daily observations, 
and with the proper manner of “filling up” 





shorter man beside a prospective meu ber or 
the Fat Man’s Association. 

After the allotted time of preliminary scholar- 
ship, comes the final examination, at which 
the candidate must be at least passable in the 
manual exercise, and quite perfect in the use 
of the meteorological instruments and tele- 
graphic signals. Having been accepted, which 
now means that he is a regularly enlisted man 
for five years in the United States Army, he is 
prepared for orders, and may be sent to any 
given point over the vast area of our country ; 
whether on the Rocky Mountains. or in the tro- 
pical heats of Florida, or the borean regions of 
Maine, the entire fie.d of work is before him. 

Preliminarily to setting out on ].is mission of 
usefulness, he is furnished with official letters, 
introducing him to the President of the Board 
of Trade of every city he may visit, and to 
the officers of all scientific societics established 
where he may be stationed, and is thus opened 
to the best possible associations, and acquiring 
social and scientific accomplishr ents that will 
make him a useful and self-sustaining member 
of society. The ‘signal observer” who leaves 
the employment with honcrable dismissal, after 
the required five years of service, will have the 
Government endorsement of being a * practical 
operator,” and posse sed of experience and self- 
discipline, that will open a hundred paths to 
paying industry. As might be expected, there 
| are individual members of the Corps of Observer 
| Sergeants who are already attracting attention 





by their natural aptness to perform the duties 
| of the new and interesting department of scicn- 
| tific, practical enterprise connected with the 
never-ending and always increasing interests of 
| meteorol gical and telegraphic pursuits. Our 
opinion is, that the time is not far distant when 
a membership of the Signal Bureau Corps wil’ 
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worldly-wise people than admission to West | 
Point. 

Our signal observers once prepared for active 
work, are sent out upon the mission. Bearing 
their instruments in careful charge, and with | 
their barometer safely cased, hung over their 
back after the style of a musket, they leave 
possibly to establish a new station at some dis- 
tant point just connected by the telegraph-wire. 
On the * frontiers” they often meet with strange 
adventures and witness novel scenes. In the | 
wilds that lie between St. Louis and the dis- 
tant Pacific, the arrival of the signal observer 
so soon after the telegraph operator causes 
new excitement among the ‘gentle inhabit- 
ants.” The erection of the ‘ shanty,” sur- | 
mounted by the wind-vane, and the display of 
the various delicate instruments, suggest witch- 
craft and necromancy. On one occasion, a 
signal-sergeant had for his audience immedi- | 
ately around him a number of professional 
hunters and trappers of the leather-stocking 
school. They were as stoical as the Indians; | 
and though evidently curious, disdained to ask 
questions or to appear ignorant. In the rear 
of the whites were some Indians, or, rather, | 
what appeared to be a group of splendidly- | 
formed men fantastically dressed, cut from red 
sandstone ; while still beyond were a number 
of buffalo bulls, who seemed to be protesting 
against such repeated invasion of their do- | 
main by pawing the soft prairie into riffs, and 
sending the torn turf as offensive missiles into | 
the air. 

The distinction between a signal station 
and a telegraph station is: the former is de- 
voted to the distinct purpose of observing 
the various phases of the atmosphere indicated 
under the general head of weather reports; a 
telegraphic station, without which the Signal 
Bureau, for popular purposes, would be un- 
known, is a place where messages are sent on 
the wires. One of the many important things 
to be arranged upon the establishment of the 
Signal Bureau was to make arrangements wilh 
the controilers of the vast lines of telegraph for 
the regular transmission of messages. This | 
great work was finally accomplished, the tele- | 
graph companies coming to the support of the | 
Government with patriotic devotion, and the | 
signal bureaus and the telegraph, sister enter- 
prises, joined together for the amelioration of | 
the people. 

To gather the meteorological information | 
which now appears daily in our papers, and | 
from which the experienced gentlemen of the 
Signal Bureau make up their ‘ forecasts” and 
‘¢ probabilities ” of the weather, the continent 
is literally dotted over with signal-stations, 
extending along the Atlantic coast from Port- 
land to Key West and across from New York fo | 
San Francisco, commanding the facilities of a 
wire running in almost a direct line of 3,500 
miles. Another telegraph-line from Dulith to 
New Orleans, of 2,500 miles in length, and 
another still, of approaching extent, from St. 
Paul down the Mississippi Valley to the very 
mouth of the “father of waters.” Along the 
Atlantic coast the stations are complete. From 
these stations reports at stated times through 
the telegraph are made at least three times a 
day, giving the results of the observations by 
Washington time. 

While the observer at the national capital is 
taking his observations, say at 7:35 A. M., the 
observers along the different lines of the conti- 
nent are making and recording their observa- 
tions, and the standard time of 7:35 A. M. at 
Washington, to the observer at San Francisco 
at the same moment, is 4:30 p.m. If the season 
is Winter, the Washington observer could be at 
work at the break of day, and the San Francisco 
observer, ut the same instant, in the twilight of 
sundown. 

To illustrate the method of proceeding by an 
example: The signal officer at San Francisco 
reports direct to Chicago, 2,700 miles, the 
longest suspended line circuit in the world. It 
is demanded that the officer should not only 
know what the weather is in San Francisco, 
but all along the line. San Francisco, at 8:02 
A. M., sends a report to Chicago through 1,200 
miles to Corinne in Utah ; 500 miles to Chey- 
enne, Wyoming ; 500 miles to Omaha, Nebraska, 
and then to Chicago 500 miles, A storm is 
raging at the instant at San Francisco with 
N.E. wind ; when the report reaches Corinne the 
weather is clear; crossing ‘the Rocky Moun- 
tains to Cheyenne, there prevails a heavy N.W. 
wind; at Omaha the barometer indicates storm ; 
at Chicago the weather is clear. Here we have 
an indication of the weather along the line of 
twenty-seven hundred miles, which signal re- 
porters, by understood telegraph abbreviations, 
designate as follows : 

‘A storm is raging at San Francisco with 
a N.E. wind; clear ut Corinne ; storm, with a 
N.W. wind, at Cheyenne ; threatening at Omaha ; 
clear at Chicago.” 

Upon this report, tho following correct an- 
alysis was made for the following day: ‘ Clear 
at San Francisco, the N.E. wind blowing 
the storm to sea. The N.W. wind coming 
from the mountains would cause the stormy 
weather to be threatening toward the Atlantic 
coast. Omaha the storm finally reached.” Its 
arrival at Chicago was anticipated a whole day 
by the people talking about it in the street with 
the same gravity they would the expected com- 
ing of an advertised special railway train. 

The immense area of the United States, with 
its interminable lines of telegraph, provides a 
field for meteorological observations that is 
wonderful to contemplate. As we have already 
noted, a storm approaching the Atlantic coast 
is announced two days in advance of its reach- 
ing a given point. One signal observer gathers | 
up the first threatening disturbances of the | 
elements as they fret at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, and traces them along (for the | 
storm makes slow time compared with the 
electric telegraph) until the fully-developed 
storm reaches our New England coast. 

Or, a cheery but unusual wind is felt in the | 
Mexican Gulf, at Key West, or Galveston ; the 





| where in the atmosphere, 
| gathering its forces in our semi-tropical regions, 
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that serious disturbances are taking place some- 
Presently the storm, 


commences its journey toward the North. It 
gress, until the telegraph reports it at New 


Orleans, 
dash over the ‘Crescent City.” 


| start from their moorings, and the deep, muddy 


river is lashed into fury, and seems molten cop- 
per under the glare of the continuous lightning; 


the sugar-cane and cotton-fields are desolated ; | 4" cut into a round of beef. 


when suddenly the storm, now fairly launched, 
turns into the great highway of the Mississippi 


Valley, rushes along twelve hundred miles, | 
until it reaches St. Louis, deluging that city in | literally impossible for the members to assemble with- 
rain, and possibly wrecking some of its more | out making /oules of themselves, 

delicate steam craft; then, as if bent on more | « Joux Rogers’ nine children and one at the 


mischief, it will strike off toward Chicago and 
the great lakes, moving westwardly, then 
northwardly, then eastwardly, until, striking 
the Atlantic, off the coast of Newfoundland, 
the discontented, ruin-scaitering child of the 
tropics is finally lost in the intense cold of the 
northern latitudes. 

And the history of the four days’ progress of 


this storm — days consumed by its journey | 


through the heart of our continent—is not only 


| given, but the arrival of the storm at every im- 


portant place is anticipated, and its conduct 
along the route is kept with unfaltering pre- 


| cision and the most scientific care. 


Twenty-five miles an hour is shown, by sig- 
nal service observation, to be the average 


| velocity of a storm; when it has twice that 


velocity, it becomes a tornado. Now, a storm 
proper, starting from the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, and traveling toward the Atlantic 
coast, even if severe in its demonstration, is 
beaten all the way by the railway train, which 
averages more rapidity in its movements than 
the ordinary storm ; while the telegraphic mes- 
sage, no matter how much headway storm and 
railway cars may have made, passes both, and 


| arrives at its destination without any real per- 


ception of consumed time. 

The wind in the upper currents, as marked 
by the Mount Washington observations of last 
Winter, is often rushing past at the rate of a 
hundred miles per hour. When it was of this 
great velocity, at Portland, sixty miles away, 
the weather was perfectly calm. 

On the 5th of March, 1871, Mount Washing- 
ton observation, the wind was blowing fifty 
miles an hour; at Portland, two miles. Bal- 
loons sometimes reach altitudes where the wind 
is blowing a hundred miles an hour. These 
winds in the high air are almost exclusively 
from a southerly direction—many from the 
equator toward the poles. But this rule is not 
imperative, for the surface of the earth, by its 


| heat and cold, affects the direction of high 


winds. Phenomenal winds are cyclones, one 
of the severest of which known in history a 
few years ago swept over some portions of 
English India. 








MOUNT LINCOLN, COLORADO. 
By Tuomas W. Knox. 


THE best known mountains in Colorado are 
Pike’s Peak and Long’s Peak, the former being 
the most famous, for the reason that it long 
gave name to the Gold Region to which so 
many people emigrated from all parts of the 
United States. Up to the time of the gold ex- 
citement, the mountains had not been thoroughly 
explored, and many of the most picturesque 
elevations had not been honored with distinc- 
tive titles. In the past few years the work of 
survey has been carried on, names have been 
given to the mountains, roads have been opened 
and hotels established, so that now a person 
may travel among the Rocky Mountains with 
about the same comfort and previous knowledge 
of his route as among the Alps or the White 
Mountains. Of the newer mountains, Gray’s 
Peak and Mount Lincoln are among the most 
noted, and receive a great many visitors every 
Summer. The scenery around Mount Lincoln 
is grand and picturesque, and the view from its 
summit, though of a different sort, is quite as 
interesting as that from Pike’s Peak. The time 
is rapidly approaching when the tour to the 
Rocky Mountains will be as fashionable as that 
to Niagara or Newport, and when the Yo-Semite 
Valley will be famous as the Alps. Already a 
large number of tourists go in that direction, 
and many of them return far more robust than 
when they set out. The pure breezes of the 
Plains and mountains are full of health-givinz 
power, and the sooner this fact is universally 
known, the better it will be for the whole race 
of travelers in America. 








RARE SPORT IN INDIA. 

AN India correspondent thus describes Lord 
Mayo’s recent hunting expedition: 

‘A more picturesque sight could not be con- 
ceived than was afforded by the long lines of 
elephants advancing from all sides, throwing 
out skirmishers and flankers, now stopping to 
form line, now being driven back in parts by 
some fierce rush of the forest kings, a rolling 
fire ever bursting out from some position or 
other of the storming party; the ivy-green 
grass, nine feet high, furrowed every second by 
the wild rush of tigers seeking to escape—all 
this in a deep forest-glade, once the course of 
an ancient mighty river, with rounded pebbles 
scattered beneath in the grass, the setting sun 
tinging all with brilliant colors, and the mighty 
Himalayas, rosy-red, grandly looming over the 
trees upon the tumult and slaughter beneath !” 








New York theatrical news is of the most 
sensational character. At five of the Broadway 
theatres now open, the sensational drama reigned 
last week, from the lugubrious ** Misérables ”’ to the 
volatile “Schneider,” and each of these places of 
amusement is doing a profitable business. The au- 
thor of “ Fritz’? has already cleared $150,000 by his 


work. 


be justly held in higher estimation by many | barometer falls suddenly ; the indications are | 


The wind and the rain follow, and | Bath 
The steamers | 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
| THE convict’s cart de visite—The prison-van. 
| Goon little buoys—Corks. 


Decoration for casuals—The Order of the | 
| 


| Bexerom to the author of Les Misérables— 
| “ Victor—you go.” 
| ‘*Enrerine the social circle’—Making the 


A PROVIDENT institution— An unopenable 
| purse, 


No wonder the Commune failed! It was 


breast, 
| Were but nine, as I make it,”’ said Harry. 
“There were ten, as I figure it up,” said the 
uest 
| “Or there would not have been one to carry !” 
} 





CANNIBALISM IN Boston.—It is our melan- 
choly duty to announce that a gentleman well-known | 
in literary circles and the neighborhood of Boston, a | 
kind husband, an affectionate father, a devoted friend, | 
and an ex-churchwarden, one at whom the finger of | 
suspicion has never been pointed, and on whose | 
character the breath of calumny has never yet 
— was the other day found devouring a favorite 
author. 


Any lady who speaks slightingly of ministers 
of religion is not alady. We were muci displeased 
with Miss Shallow (the Justice’s daughter) the other 
evening. Referring to the Purchas decision, which 
pronounces the white dress to be the only legitimate 
garb of the clergy, the misguided young person said 
that she should henceforth always call the parsons the 
surplice population. 


Tue ‘‘Lunch Fiend,” the individual who 
travels from saloon to saloon at lunch hours, inflicts 
his company upon other persons, and leaves no funds 
behind the bar, is thus pictured: ‘‘ He indulges in 
rapid conversation, meanwhile doing full justice to 
the lunch, ejecting his sentences while busily engaged 
in injecting the food, all the time aap geen yet 
graciously, eying the bartender, who is anxiously 
awaiting his order for drinks. After eating as much 


| 


is traced along, gathering intensity in its pro- ae for bummers—Sponge cakes and aad 





as policy will allow, the “ fiend’? wipes his mouth, 
draws out a tooth-pick, and, if there is no person pre- 
sent whom he can bore with conversation previous 
to making the unnoticed exit, he suddenly becomes 
vastly interested in the pictures or handbills on the 
walls, These he studies until an opportunity pre- 
sents itself, whereby the barkeeper’s attention being 
abstracted, the “fiend” escapes, and makes his way 
hastily to another saloon, where the same perform- 
ance is gone through with.” 


Precurtar Proriz.—The extravagant man 
hired a cab to look out foran omnibus. 

The man of gallantry escorted his mother-in-law 
underneath the mistletoe, although he knew before- 
hand that she had been taking snuff, 

The sanguine man expected to find a policeman 
when he wanted one, 

The credulous man believed the assurance of a cab- 
driver, that a long circuit was needful, because the 
streets were being paved. 

The lazy man allowed his fire to go out, rather than 
ring the bell to bring somebody to poke it. 

The cheerful man enjoyed the half hour that he 
spent in waiting for his dentist. 

The punctual man served out the soup for his eleven 
expected guests, when only three of them had actu- 
ally arrived at the appointed hour for eating it. 

The hasty man sat down to read “ Paradise Lost,” 
and afterward was heard to boast that he got through 
it at a sitting. 

The hopeful man twice gave a cab-driver a ten-dollar 
bill for a one, and twice cherished the delusion that 
it would be returned to him. 

The man of fortitude was brave enough to open his 
front door himself, when he saw the tax-gatherer, the 
gas-man, and the rate-collector knock at it. 

The gluttonous man, by bribery, went beforehand 
to the supper-room, and devoured the liver-wings of 
all the fowls displayed there. 

The modest man was tempted to return thanks for 
the bridesmaids, and, to avoid his chaffing friends, 
was caught next day in the act of emigration. 








Freckles, Tan and Pimples are disagreeable, if 
not disgusting. Hagan’s Magnolia Balm subdues 
these blemishes and gives the complexion a transpa- 
rent and marble purity. Lyon’s Celebrated Kathairon 
is the best hair-dressing and preserver in the world. 
It destroys dandruff and prevents the hair from fall- 
ing out or turning gray. 








Crromos and Frames, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
Photographic Materials and Graphoscopes, imported 
and manufactured by E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 








Tue list of Local Newspapers published by 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Advertising Agents, No. 40 
Park Row, New York, offer greater advantages to 
those advertisers who wish to attract custom from 
the rural population among whicli the papers cir- 
culate. They are furnished free to any address on 
receipt of a stamp. 








Mriier’s Sitver-Wuarre.—This admirable 
compound, for cleansing and preserving silver and 
plated ware, has attained wide popularity. It isin 
use by all the silver-ware manufacturers. No family 
should be without it. The principal dépdt is at 65 
Liberty Street. 








Casar covered his bald head and gray hair 
with a laurel crown. AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 
covers gray heads with the still more welcome locks 


of youth. 








Haux’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer pre- 


vents the hair from turning gray, and restores hair to 
its natural color. 








Washington Irving, a great sufferer from 
Asthma, found relief in Whitcomb’s remedy. 








tKFVWE GIVE IT AWAYII! eH 


00K OF WONDERS, 


Contains over 50 Splendid Illustrations, Rich, Rare. 
and Racy. , ‘*Valuable Recipes” and Secrets worth 
Knowing, &._Send_three cent stamp to pay postage, 
Address B, LOX, & CO., Station “A,’? New York City, 



















825-76 





NEW YORK, 
Will continue to offer the balance of their ME 
and RICH (this Season’s productions) mprUN 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS 
To Close the Season, 
AT PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


CHINE BAREGES, WOOL FILLINGS, at 1214 CENTs, 
BLACK GROUND BROCHE GRENADINES, 20 CENTS 
(formerly 50 cts). 


| FRENCH JACONETS, 15 CENTS (formerly 35.) 


FRENCH JACONETS, 20 CENTS PER YARD (for- 
merly 40c.) 
FRENCH ORGANDIES, 25 CENTS (usual price 50c). 
Fine Assortment of 


PLAIN AND STRIPED SILK GRENADINES, GAZE 
CHAMBRAIS, CREPE DE PARIS, 


ARMURE GRENADINES, GAUZE SERGES, Ete., Ete. 
ALSO, 
SILK AND WOOL SERGES, CREPE DE CHINES. 
JAPANESE FOULARDS, MOUAIRS, , 
AND WASH POPLINS, 


AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
The Balance of our Stock of 
Summer Suawts At Hatr Prices. 


N. B.—THIS STORE WILL BE CLOSED ON SAT- 
URDAYS AT 3 P.M. DURING JULY AND AUGUST, 





NEW YORK. 





ARRY’S TRICOPHE- 

rous will force a new growth 
of hair on any head when the roots 
are not entircly dead; and BAR- 
RY’S SAFE HAIR-DYE will color 
the Hair or Whiskers any shade, 
from a light reddish-brown to a 
beautiful jet-biack. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 
(Successor to Strasburger, Fritz & Pfeiffer), 
IMPORTERS OF GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH 


. TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 
BOHEMIAN GLASS & LAVA WARES, 


MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDL NS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, Lic., Etc., 


394 Broadway, near Canal &t., N. Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving, to supply 
the general demand. $25-5 


W HISKERS, HAIR, or MUSTACHE 

made grow On man or boy, 17 years or over, 
in four weeks, or money refunded. Sent free by mail 
on receipt of 50c. Address E. H. COLVIN, Hadley’s 
Station, Il. 


$25. STEAM JET PUMP. $25. 


The simplest and cheapest device ever known for 
raising water, oils, syrups, acids, etc. Capacity, 40 
gallons per minute. Used in hoteis, factories, mines, 
quarries, etc. Operated by steam direct from boiler. 
Has no valve or wearing parts of any kind, Is un- 
affected by sand or grit. Certain to work at all times. 
Sent to any address on receipt of $25. SINKER, 
DAVIS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 827-830 


[. JOSEPH’S FEMALE ACADEMY, 

Flushing, L. I. Studies resumed September 4th. 

Board and Tuition, per annum, $250. Music, etc., an 
extra charge. 825-832 


REDUCTION of PRICES 


TO CONFORM TO 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
Great Saving to Consumers 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS, 

4a>> Send for our New Price-List, and a Club-Form 
will accompany it, containing full directions—making 
a large saving to consumers, and remunerative to 
club organizers. x 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. O. Box 5,643. New York. 


CREAT TREAT FOR BOYS! 


Life and Adventures of Robert Houdin, the most 
famous conjurer of the world, just commenced in No. 
43 of HANEY’S JOURNAL, showing how, when a boy, he 
got his first lessons in magic, his youthful mishaps 
as an amateur, his amusing and thrilling adventures ; 
how he invented and performed his marvelous feats, 
his great magical contest with the famous Arabian 
jugglers, etc. Every boy will long to read this fas- 
cinating narrative ; and, to give all the opportunity, 
HANEY’S JOURNAL, a handsome eight-page (forty long 
columns) illustrated family paper, will be sent SIX 
months on trial to any new subscriber for 25 cents. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Single copies of any newsdealer—none free; no 
premiums. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


Twelve Samples sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents, 
that Retail readily for Ten Dollars, 


826-838] R.L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
1 0 PHOTOGRAPHS of the Prettiest Women 

in America, sent by Mailfor 25c. CENTRAL 
Book Co., Garrettsville, O. 
































250 a Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples free. 8S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, "Rots 
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puriry THE 


hi to use good blood-renewing, purifying and invigorating medicines. 1 
Lg tar Ay “ Helmbold’s Fluid ixtrast Grape-Juice Pills’? are the best and most reliable. 


Extract Sarsaparilla” an 


One bottle of ** Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 


BLOOD AND BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION, BY USING 
HFELMBOLD'’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


‘*Helmbold’s Fluid 


”” equals in strength one gallon of the syrup or de- 


coction as made by druggists ; and a wine-glass full added to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon 


Diet Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 


The “Grape-Juice Pill”? is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 


salts, magnesia, etc. 


No nausea; no griping 


children. 
an 


“Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla ”’ 


vigor, and new life, 


“Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” Y not a gg pill, put u 
t the result of ten years’ experimenting and great care in preparation. 

a yi sina but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the 
one bottle of the ‘‘Grape-Juice Pills” are = their — in gold to 

suffering from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, | 
it irregularities ; and to those vamnring from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new | 
The ‘Catawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care, and in handsome bottles, and 
will surpass all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comparing 


as those ordinarily 
afe for and taken by 


with the English and French style of manufacturing. All of H. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceut- 


i t a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. 
oe oa HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


B 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York. 


-T. 


Prepared by 


PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and Twenty-ninth 


Street, New York. 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, and 104 
South-tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Prescriptions accurately compounded. 


French, German and Spanish spoken. 


STORES OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


P. S.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
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THE LA TOURETI 


class Summer Retreat. 





814-65 } 





FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


PAIR of PARIS KID GLOVES, any 
color, shade or size ; 2 buttons, 25 cts. extra. 
For $1—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar, 
For §1—A Lady’s Lace Handkerchief. 
For $1—The latest style lace Vail. 
For $1—The Ladies’ Nilsson Silk Tie, 
For $1—A Lady’s Silk Sash. 
Will be sent by Mail. 
JAMES E. McNALLY & CO., IMPORTERS, 
349 Broadway and 28 White St., N. Y. 


Neptune Steam Laundry. 


Orrices—148 East Fiftieth Street, and 275 West | 
Twenty-third Street, 

BRANCH OFFICES—861 Broadway and 688 Sixth 
Avenue, 


AMILY and GENTLEMEN’S 

- WASHING attended to in the finest style and 

With promptness. 
PRICES MODERATE. 
NO ACIDS OR CHEMICALS USED. 

Ladies’ Clothing under special charge of an experi- 
enced woman. 

Goods called for and delivered FREE OF CHARGE. 

Orders by mail or otherwise receive immediate at- 


tention, 
WE NEVER DISAPPOINT. tf 
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THE CELEBRATED COLLINS GOLD 
METAL WATCHES.—Caution to the Public.— 
Worthless Brass watches are being sold all over the 
country by partics representing themselves as our 
Agents, ese persons are all impostors, as WE 
HAVE NO AGENTS, and our genuine goods can only 
be obtained by ordering from us direct, and having 
= sent C.0.D. by express. Prices of Watches, 
15, $20, and $25. Equaling for time and appearance 
og: Watches costing ten times these sums. Chains, 
2 to $10, according to style and weight. Also Jewelry 
of every kind, ©. E. COLLINS & CO., 

826-27 335 Broadway, New York. 


FOR CAPITAL STORIES, 


CONTINUED AND COMPLETE ; 





FOR 
FASHIONS, 
ADVENTURES, 
TRAVELS, Ete,; 
FOR 
SELF-MADE MEN, 
ESSAYS, 
AND HUMOR, 
TAKE 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHIMNEY CORNER, 


The very best Illustrated Story and Instructive 
Paper published in the World. 

It contains the best stories by the best writers of 
Fiction in Europe and America, and in Illustrations 
stands without a rival. 

Subscription, $4 per annum. 

Three months for $1. 


SINGLE NUMBERS, 10 CENTS. 
Ready at all News Dépdts every Monday. 


FRANK LESLIE, 





537 Pearl Street, New York. 


- IIORACE WATERS, 


A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
\ ILL DISPOSE of One Hundred 


LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
take a small portion cash, and balance in monthly or 
quarterly installments. 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS of six 
first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 





The New Wilso Under-Feed. 


n 
THE 













. Warranted for five years, 
wand the warranty indem- 
4 nified by a gapital of half 
“Ja million of dollars, <_ 

SAGENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory.' 
w For particulars address 


~ Wilson Sewing Machine Co.' 


= ™ton,Mass. ; Pittsburg, 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Mem his, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Toledo,0.; Albany,N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 
mond, Va.: Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston,Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.; or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 


THE BROADWAY OFFICE 
OF THE 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY 


Having been removed from No. 1205 to 
No. 1207, 


The munagers are able to extend greater advantages 
to their patrons than previously. 
Ladies’ 


and Gent’s Suits in White 
Are treated as a Specialty, and the 
GREATEST OARE GUARANTEED 

with all articles of apparel. No charge is made for 

collecting or delivering packages. tf 
HUMBUG SQUELCHER, exposing all 
swindles and humbugs by mail or otherwise, 
by the author of the famous book, “Rogues and 
Rogueries of New York.” Samples free by mail on 


receipt of only ten cents, by JESSE HANEY & Co., 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 


Send 
Stamp for a Price-List. 


HARTZ MAGIO REPOSITORY 
Has Removed to 


743 Broadway, 
Nearly opposite his old Store. 


OYAL HAVANA 
LOTTERY OF CUBA, 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $330,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
9 . nished. Orders solicited and prompt- 

ly filled. The highest rates paid for Doubloons, and 
kinds of Gold and Silver; alsofor all Government 
es, TAYLOR & O0., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N.Y. 











FOR THE PARLOR, 
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Seon 
£2 $75 to $250 per month, everywhere, 





male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 

© COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
&O This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
<j cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most supe- 
rior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 

! warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
; any machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
Ft the “Elastic Lock Stitch.’? Every second stitch 
@ can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
+ apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
SI $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 
CS mission from which twice that amount can be 
= made, Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo., or onicago, Ti 

17- 


thirty minutes. 


POINT. N. Jy 


S BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED on the Kills, and commands all the comforts of a First- 
Its facilities for boating, fishing, bathing, driving, bowling, croquet and billiard- 


playing, together with its close proximity to the metropolis, render it the most eligible home for families 
during the heated term. Twenty-eight trains and four steamboats call daily. Time by rail from New York, 
Under the able management of R. MCMICHAEL, late of Congress Hall and American Hotel, 


Saratoga, guests may be assured of every convenience and courtesy. 





HOW WHEN» WHERE 
ADVERTISE. 


|SEE THE ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 
BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES. 


Issued Quarterly, (new edition JusT ovT.) Contains 

Lists of ALL THE BEST NEWSPAPERS, Daily, Weekly, 

Religious, Agricultural, Local and Political; also 

MAGAZINES, and all Periodicals devoted to class inter- 

| ests ; also estimates showing 

| COST OF ADVERTISING, 

| and hints, incidents and instructions gathered from 
the 

| Experience of Successful Advertisers. 

| Mailed to any address FOR 25 CENTS. 


Address, 


| GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


| Advertising Agents, Publishers and Dealers in All 
Kinds of Printers’ Materials, 


No. 41 Park Row, New York. 





iS 
WN. 


se ROO &. 8’ 
DERFECT - FITTING and ELEGANT 
BOOTS and SHOES, for Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys 
and Children. The largest assortment of fine work in 
the city, at Low Prices, 
NEW STORE, NEW STYLES. 
BROoOES, 


575 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 











New Store, 1,196 BROADWAY, 


CORNER TWENTY-NINTH oe. 





375 A MONTH—Horse and outfit furnished. 
$ Address, NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me, 812-63 


y Psy i This word is Soeret from ee 
Greek, signifying the power o 
vx C omancy, the scul, spirit or mind, an 
is the basis of all human knowledge. Psychomancy isthe title ofa 
new work of 400 pages, by Herrgnt Hamixton, B. A., giving fullin. 
structions in the science of Soul Charming and Psychologic Fasci- 
nation; how to exert this wonderful power over men or animals 
instantaneously, at will. Itteaches Mesmerism, how to become 
Trance or Writing Mediums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, 
Philosophy of Omens and Dreams. Brigham Young’s Harem, Guide 
to Marriage, &c. This is the only book in the English language 
professing to teach this occult power, and is ofimmense advantage 
to the Merchant in selling goods, the Lawyerin gaining the conf- 
cence of Jurors, the Physician in healing the sick; to Lovers, in 
securing the affections of the opposite sex, and all seeking riches or 
happiness. Price by mail, in cloih, $1.25; paper covers, $l. 
Agents wanted for this book, Private Medical Works, Perfumery, 
Jewelry, &c., who will receive samples free. Address, T.W. Evans, 
Publisher and Perfumer, 41 South Eighth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents! Read This! 


Vy E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
OF $30 PER WEEK and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. Address, M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, 
Mich. 805-30 
817- 


7-29 


PAN TER’S MANUAL.—A complete and 
practical guide, giving best methods and latest 
improvements in house and sign-painting, graining, 
varnishing, polishing, staining, ding, glazing, sil- 
vering, Grecian oil-painting, Chinese and Oriental 
paint € principles of glass -staining, analysis of 
colors, harmony and contrast, philosophy, theories 
and practices of color, etc. Also, Practical Paper- 
Hanging. 50 cents of booksellers, or JESSE HANEY 
& CO., 119 Nassau Street, New York. 


HENDERSON’S 











A DAY—Business entirely new. Circulars free. 
Address J. C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 








H. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD FALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 

Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C.0.D., or Post Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad Street, New York. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY OF 

CUBA.—$300,000 in gold drawn every seven- 

teen days. Prizes cashed and information furnished 

| Ee UPHAM, 9 Weybosset Street, —, 
6-28 








CATAWBA WINE, 
FROM 
KELLEY’S ISLAND 


WINE COMPANY. 


Families wanting the Genuine Article can find it at 
NOS. 28 anD 30 WEST BROADWAY. 
Buy directly from the Manufacturers, and feel as- 
sured that you get Pure Grape Juice, 
au Company have opened a Dépét for the sale of 
e 


Celebrated Sparkling and Still Wines 
At Nos. 28 and 30 WEST BROADWAY. 


All Wines and Brandies ordered directly from the 
Company are guaranteed to be the Pure Juice of the 
Grape, and nothing else. Orders from the Trade 
will be received, deliverable either at the ang vm by 
Cellars, at Kelley’s Is!and, or at the New York t, 


tf GEORGE C, HUNTINGTON. 





OFFICE OF 


WM. M.FLIESS & C0., 


No. 47 Broadway, 
New YORK, May 1st, 1871. 


We beg to inform correspondents and friends, of 
our removal to the warehouses 


No. 47 Broadway and No. 107 Church St., 
Where we shall continue the business of 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES, ETC., AND 
SHIPPERS. 

WM. M. FLIESS & CO. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz & Pfeiffer), 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH AND ENGLISH 








FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


TOYS, CHINA AND FANCY GOODS, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS AND LAVA WARES, 
ss MUSIC-BOXES, ACCORDEONS, 
HARMONICAS, CONCERTINAS, ETC., ETC., 


394 Broadway, near Canal Street, N. Y. 


Parlor Orraments ; latest novelties in Toys ; Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 825-50 


HEUMATISM.—A_ gentleman afflicted 

for years with Infammatory Rheumatism at 

last found a permanent cure. He will send the re- 

ceipt FREE on receipt of two red stamps. T. H. 
ALWAY, No, 12 Pine St., New York. tf 


AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS.— 

The greatest Wonder of the Age.—25 cents a 

package ; five assorted for $1. Sent, post- 

ee yee, by W. ©. WEMYSS, 730 Broadway, iad 
ork. 


MONEY 
$1 


IRCUS FREE!—Any boy can teach his 

ts amusing and wonderful tricks by Haney’s 

Art of Training Animals. Tells all secrets of the pro- 
fession, and explains all feats ever exhibited. 210 


pages, 60 gogravings, only 50 cents of booksellers, or 
HANEY & Oo., 119 Nassau Street, New York. 











Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Outfit. s@> Circulars 
free. STAFFORD M’F’G CO., 66 
Fulton Street, New York. 808-833 





A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Sample free. 
Address A. E. GRAHAM, —— 
8 












The Best 
‘ SPANISH 
~~~ Illustrated Paper, 


With the largest circulation. Published every fifteen 
days. Subscription, $5 a year ; single nuniber, 25 cts. 
All letters should be addressed, 









““EL MUNDO NUEVO,” 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Dr. Walker’s 
Calitornia 
Vinegar 
Made from the 
roots and herbs of 
California, free 
from all alcoholic 
stimulants. A 
gen''c Purgative 
and ‘ioaic. 

For Female Com- 
plaints, Inflamma- 
tory and Chronic 






Tn Gout,  Bilious, 
) Remittent anc In- 
termitient Fevers, 


or Diseases of 
P VINEGAR & 
Kidneys, these 


hitters have no equal. DYSPEPSIA OR I\ DI- 
GESTION, Headache, Pain in the Shoulders, 
Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eruc- 
tations of the Stomach, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Bil- 
ious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart, Inflammation 
of the Lungs, Pain in the Regions of the Kidneys, are 
cured by the use of these Bitters. 


FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt | 
Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, | 


Rheum, Blotches, 
Carbuncles, Ring- worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, 
eyapee, Itch, Discolorations of the Skin, they are 
excellent, 


Pin, Tap* and other Worms lurking in the | 


system are effectually destroyed and removed. 
J. WALKER, Proprietor. R 


and 32 and 34 Commerce Street, N. Y. 





THE BLOOD OF THE SICK is alwaysimpure. Re- 
novate and vitalize it with VINEGAR BITTERS, and 
health and strength will soon return. o 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON AND BRUSSELS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
Ne, Summer Specialties. 


TOILET VINEGAR, 


Y Superior to Eau de Cologne 
for ail Toilet and Sanit 


purposes. 










giving it a beau‘ifai gloss 
with ut greasing it. 


Special Representatives for United States: 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, No. 38 Vesey St., N. Y. [0 








TO AMERICANS 


TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 
Circular Letters of Credit, 
Available in Sterling or Francs, 

Issued by , 
BOWLES BROTH ERS & COoO., 
19 William Street, N. Y., 


£17-23-0 27 State Street, Boston. 





a 
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py 
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THEA-NECTAR 
18 A’ PURE 


BLACK TEA | 


with the Giecr 7 eFlavor, War- | 
ranted tofuitalltasts, For sale 
everywht? é. An. for sale whole- 
gale onl; by the Great Attantic 
& Pachie ‘tex Co,., 8 Church 
St., New York. P.O. Box 5506, 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. | 








THIS IS NO HUMBUG! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS and STAMP, | 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you | 


| 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. 0.’ Drawer No. 38, Ful: | 


will receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with namie and date of mar- 


825-37-0 


tonville, N. Y. 








FISHERMEN! 


Twines and Netting, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
4a Send for Price List. Baltimore, Md. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per to )to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTILE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is 
Sully licensed, ‘The best and cheapest family 
Sewing Machine in the market. Address, 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


825-87-0 


| 


15 —Superior SEWING MACHINES 

e for Family use. Noiseless, Warranted, 

and doing every variety of work. Agents Wanted. 
ty) B. 8S, HILL & CO., 17 Park Place. 


TRADE MARK. 














USE NONE BUT 
iLSaa GH 





SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 


TRENGTHENING ! NOURISHMENT! 
WO gconomy in housekeeping!. LIEBIG’S COMPANY’S 
3IXTRACT OF MEAT. R°commende:i by the Faculty. 
Received the highest prizes at Paris, Havre and Am- 
sterdam. Is supplicd to the British, French, Russian, 
Prussian and United tates Governments, None gen- 
nine without the signature of BARON LIEBIG, the in- 
ventor, on every jar. 

Agents—New Orleans, E. J. HART & ©0.; San 
Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK ; General Agents for 
ine United States, J MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, 
New York. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


“WONDERS 


OF THE WORLD.” 


VER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS. The largest, best se'ling, and most 
attra*tive subscription beok ever pub'ished. Send for 
circulars, wi'h terms, at once. Address, 


UNITED STATES PURLISHING CO., 
411 Broome Street, New York, 
120 South Clark Street, Chicago, TI. 
177 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
410 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bitters. | 


Rheumatism, | 


the | 
Blood, Liver and | 


H. McDonaL * & Co., | 
Druggists and General Agents, San Francisco, Cal., | 
C1) 





ry | 
Purified extract of | 


gp LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE, | 
For clean-ing the Hair and 


xqui- | 
Bitely cool and refreshing. | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLU 
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FEARFULLY 


i — ==> 
~ | CLAM Sot] 


4 





STRATED NEWSPAPER. | 





AND WONDERFULLY MADE. 


CustomMER—" Say, waiter, what ’n thunder’ s this Hash mace of ?” 


WAITER 
too? Ki! 





“ Ain’t you content wid a plate o’ hash fur ten cents—but you want to steal de business 








PRATI’S 
The Safest and Best 
over 100,000 Families. 


but Safest and Best.’’ 








NO CITY IN THE WORLD 





Oil House of CHAS, 
108 Fulton Street, NW. YW. 


has a Lamp that cin compare with the new NEW YORK 
RYSTAL 


ASTRAL OIL. 
Iiluminating Oil ever made. Used in 
Millions of Gallons have been Sold. No 


: Accidents have ever occurred from it. Our Motto—‘‘ Not Cheapest, 


PRATT, Established 1770, 


ce) 


AMP (Bartlett’s Patent), recentl 


REFLECTING 


adopted and placed in use at the Central Park, Grand Circle, Boulevards, Washington Square, and elsewhere. 


They excel all in giving light, for beauty and low cost. 


General Office, 560 Broadway, New York. 








> you wish 
RAILR A to buy orsell,._, 


ON 





Twrite to. 


watt «+ HASSLER 


CHARLES W. 





and the nerves, while 





equivalent. 


ties which clog the bowels and vitiate the blood. 
constipation, nervous weakness, and hypochondriasis, it has no rival, except 
the water of the Seltzer Spring itself, of which it is the exact and 


“Quite Run Down.” 


How often is this expression used by persons whose bodies and minds are 
exhausted by the toils and anxieties of business life! 
good insuch cases, Their first effect is transient ; the reaction disastrous. 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 


the true remedy for this breaking down of the physical ene 
mal spirits is provided. 


Mere stimulants do no 
In 
Aperient, 


ies and the ani- 
It renovates and refreshes the assimilating organs 
it carries off, without violence or pain, all the impuri- 
In indigestion, biliousness, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





TIME IS MONEY! 


A WALTHAM WATCH 


WILL GIVE YOU 


A Great Deal of Time 


FOR A 


"VERY LITTLE MONEY! 


We publish a very interesting pamphlet, entitled a 
“HISTORY OF WATCHMAKING,” It is beautifully 
illustrated with fine engravings, and is clearly printed 
on fine paper. We send this gratuitously to any one 
who will send us their address, and it will be found 
very intere-ting to both watch-wearers and watch- 
buyers. With it we send our Descriptive Catalogue 
and Price List of Waltham Watches. It will afford 
us pleasure to send them to every reader of this 
paper. 

Address (no stamp required for return postage), 
and state you saw this notice in FRANK LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


HOWARD & CO.,. 


865 Broadway, New York. 
ALL PRICES REDUCED SINCE FEB. 1st. 


The Circulation of THE NEW 
YORK DAILY NEWS, for the week 
ending July 15, 1871, Amounted 
to 760,306; or an Average of 
121,717 per Day. 

Summer Reading for Boys and Girls. 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 


READY EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
Price 5 Cents. 


S the ONLY WEEKLY for the YOUNG. 
Is the Cheapest Story Paper published, Is full«f 
Engravings, Sketches, Anecdotes, Humor and Fun. 
Two capital Continued Stories. Three Prizes weekiy 
for best answers to Puzzles. Distinguished Scholars 


° 











of all parts. Single numbers, 5 cents. 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl St. 


OOLEYS 
a ee 


POWDER 


i now regarded as the Standard BAKING 
+ POWDER, and the best article prepared for mak- 
ing light, wholesome, and delicious BISCUITS, ROLLS, 
BREAD, GRIDDLE, and other CAKES, etc., etc. 

It is infallible, and always ready for immediate 
use, The best YEAST POWDER for use on long SEA 
VOYAGES to ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. 

It is convenient and economical. NO WASTE OF 
FOOD PREPARED WITH IT. Sold everywhere by 
GROCERS, SHIP-CHANDLERS, and DEALERS. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
MANUFACTURERS. 
Wholesale Dépét : 
69 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


D 





o 


The Latest Novelty ‘for Ladies’ Toilettes. 


J. MARIE FARINA 
VIENNA, COLOCNE, PARIS. 


HANDEERCHIEF 
EXTRACTS, 
PUT UP IN NEW STYLE WICKER BOTTLES. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


827-30-0 
ADO R ox \e 
BEST AY, 
{HAIR DY EE. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactory, 68 Maiden Lane. 
817-42-0-eow 


ALL WHO KEEP BIRDS 
USE THE EXCELSIOR PATENT WATERPROOF 


CAGE MAT. 


Will keep the coge clean and free from vermin. 
Five Mats sent to any address on receipt of $1. Will 
last six months (single mat, 20 cents). Send for cir- 
cular. 26944 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 














§27-30-0 


BALL, BLAC 





(Aveusr 5, 187), 
a 


K & C0, 


565 and 567 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
Have just received a fine assortment of Imported 


HORSE TIMERS 


| for Sporting Purposes—denoting Minutes, Secon 


| description of Racing and Presentation Plate 


| and Table Ware to be found in the city. 


and Quarter Seconds. Price $25.' Orders for every 
. ’ exe. 
cuted at the shortest notice ; Designs drawn to order 


and Estimates given. 
Also the largest assortment of Ready-made Silver 
tfo 


A Beautifal Woman !+The per 
of women is usually keener than the same phrensau 
cal organ in men. Women know that beau y rath 
than genius is worshiped by the sterner sex A + 
may talk with his lips of the latter to his lady-love 
’ 





| but the keenness of the woman knows that he is think. 


| ing of the former in his heart. 
innate desire 





| Salle Street, Chicago. 





All wome 

to please their beaux ; the are fina f 
admiration, hence one of their lon gings is to be adh 
tiful. The | nee secret of female beauty is health 
the secret of hea!this the power to eat, digest and as. 
similate a. proper quantity of wholesome food 
VINEGAR-BITTERS—it will cleanse the stomach, ton 
the vital organs, give a perfect digestion, purity the 
blood, clear up the complexion, and produce a state of 
mental and physical electricity, which gives symmetr 
of form, bright eyes, white skin, glossy hair and 
genuine type of female loveliness which no cosmetic 
can compare with. 0 


003 GIFTS, — 


GG RAND GIFT CONCERT 

AND DISTRIBUTION FOR THE 
Benefit of the FOUNDLING ASYLUM of the SISTERS 
of CHARITY in the City of New York, and SOLDIERS’ 
and SAILORS’ ORPHANS’ HOME, Washington, D.¢ 
to be held in Washington, D. C., under and by virtue 
of a permit from Hon, Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue, On THURSDAY, JULY 27TH, positively, 

After the Concert, the Commissioners will award to 
the successful ticket-holders 
1,003 GIFTS, 
Amounting to 
sS200,000. 
52,000 Tickets only will be sold, at $5 each, 


Hon. IH, McCULLOUGH, of Flkton, Md.) Commis- 
Major Gro, T. CASTLE, Baltimore, Ma, sioners, 
Hon. JAS, S. NEGLEY, M.C., Pittsburgh, Pa., Trustee, 
References.—Maj. -Gen. D. Hunter, U.S.A., Washing. 

ton, D. C.; Hon, Jas, S, Negley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; First 

National Bank, Hagerstown, Md. ; Appleman & (Co,, 

Bankers, Hagerstown ; Updegratt & Sons, . 

town ; Hon. KR. J. Brent, late ‘Fttorney-General, Balt. 

more; C. F. Abbott, Esq., 20 P. O. Ave., Balt.; John 

H. Fowler, Esq.; W. H. Myers, of W. H. Myers & Bro., 

Exchange Place, Balt. 

Deeds of the Real Estate, certified to by counsel, in 
hands of the Trustee. 

Tickets and circulars can be had of P. C. DEVLIN, 
General Agent, Stationer and Printer, No. 31 Nassau 
St., New York. 

Tickets sent C. O. D., if desire 

Send for Circular, containing 





d. 
on description of prizes, 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. ' 


FRED. J. MILLER 


DEALER IN 





FIRE DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


65 Liberty Street, New York. 


ka SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 


tf 


SEASIDE MUSIC. 
Dont GO TO THE COUNTRY without 

a supply of HITCHCOCK’S DIME AND HALF- 
DIME MUSIC. At a small cost you can have a fine 
collection of vocal and instrumental pieces. Call at 
store, or mail $1 for samples. Address, BENJ. W. 
HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 29 Beekman St., New York 
City. Write for catalogue of 600 pieces, mailed free. 


823-26-0 ‘ 
B UIL D E RS and all who contemplate 
building, supplied with de 
scriptive circular of “ Village Builder” free. Address, 
A. J. BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St, 
N, ¥- 825-35-0__ 


AVANA and KENTUCKY CIRCU- 
LARS. Address BALEY & CO. (old established 
Oflice), 174 Broadway. Havana Wholes, $32. 826-38-0 


1,700,000 Acres in Iowa! 


180,000 Acres in Nebraska! ! 


RR, Land Companies 


Of Iowa and Webraska, 

FFER THE ABOVE LANDS TO 

SETTLERS, at $3 to $10 per acre, on time 
at six per cent., or for cash. These Companies have 
determined to have their lands settled at the earliest 
possible day, in order to increase the business of their 
Railroads, which are now all completed, and therefore 
offer the BEST LANDS, in the BEST STATES, at the 
LOWEST PRICES. We sell 


Zand Exploring Tickets, 


Ofmces in Cedar Repids, Iowa, and at No 118 
one i ao bo ares hn of those 
laces REFUNDED to holders of exploring 
vno purchase 80°-acres or more. Large Reductions 
of R.R. fare to colonies, or parties of 25, or 
Colored Maps, showing ali the lands in both State, 
sent for 20cents. Pamphlets and County Maps sen 
FREE to all parts of the world. Apply to 
Ww. W. WALKER, 
Vice-Pres’t, Cedar Rapids, low 














816-30-eow-0 
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Surrtement, Aveust 5, 1871.) 
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JOHN JASPER'S SECRET. 





guessed, 
There is only one to explain, i ds— 
: ARRATIVE OF CERTAIN EVENTS |_. y peas, In words—pooe 
BEING Sus AND EXPLAINING Little Crawshe, who answers the eager horrified 
r a” inquiries of the Manager and Durdles, between 
“the Mystery of Edwin Drood. his aig’ _| ineffectual attempts at wringing 
a single hand. 





CHAPTER EVETI—(eontinued). one occasion stoned Black Tomboy, at safe dis- 
“T am sorry—Dustin—Durdles—whatever you | tance, awaking unpleasant suggestions in the ca- 
choose to call yourself, now. I wish that I had | ninemind,if producing no worse effect. Returning 
never done what was so wrong to her and so sad down the bank, that day, only a few minutes 
to you. I did know that you were telling the | earlier, from a predatory excursion among the 
truth, the other day; though I did not know you | fishing-boats, the expert had hurled a few stones 
then. And I have come down to do what Ican/ through a net hanging to dry on the reel, been 
for—for—my poor littlewretch ofason, There:| mildly remonstrated with by Little Crawshe, | 
what can I do more? And will not this satisfy | flung at the latter a few epithets (sharper and 
you, without saying more rough words to me or | more cruel than any stone in his loaded pockets) | 
of me?” | touching the shame of poor Exty, and ended | 
Undoubtedly, Luke Honeythunder has not (more than ke knew) by knocking down and 
spoken 80 candidly or feelingly half a score of | beating the poor helpless cripple. 
times during all his career of philanthropic; Beyond that, even Little Crawshe himself 
charlatanry. The candour and true feeling even | knows very little, and is too horrified to be very 
affect Durdles, who dashes his rough left hand | explicit. He only realizes that Black Tomboy, 
across his eyes, throws down the mallet still | who had been lying under his bench, and must 
remaining in his right, draws on the clumsy have seen the assault at some distance, came 
coat with its big horn buttons, and assumes his flying upon Deputy, bearing him to the ground 
dinner-bundle, all without one word of reply. | before he could himself rise from it ; and that 
Then he throws an old potato-sack over the| then a terrible clench and fight took place be- 
unnoticed bust, and says, with all the sneer gone | tween Deputy and the dog, with the former kick- 
out of his harsh voice, though the gruffness can | ing, striking and yelling, and no words of his 
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interests of justice, by detecting the real perpe- 


trator of the alleged crime (be the same more or 
less), and removing from certain person or per- 


sons improperly charged with the same, a suspi- 
clon against them which may otherwise work 


ments, of names or otherwise, made herein hy 
Mr. Datchery, to be duly and in full explained by 
him, with explicit declaration of all motives 
which may seem ambiguous in this proceeding 
or others connected with the affair—whenever 
he may be called upon by properly constituted 
authority, or have the opportunity afforded him 
(the affair having then progressed so far as to 
make such explanations proper) of entering into 
such statement on his own account and behalf. 

Statement of Mr. Durdles not made under 
oath, for want of opportunity on the part of the 
examiner to procure the administration of such 
oath, without placing knowledge of circum- 
stances necessary to be kept as yet entirely 
secret, in the possession of officials liable to dis- 
play want of reticence, from ignorance of the im- 
portant interests involved. 

Original intention on the part of Mr. Datchery 
to procure the drawing up of statement under 
Mr. Durdles’ own hard and in the original 
language of that person ; but serious difficulties 
rendering that course impossible; and this ex- 


no more be extracted than the squeak from saw- 


filing :— 

“ Yes, that'll do for Durdles, and it’ll do for 
him: leastwise it will do better nor nothing. I 
have n’t seen the young brat for the last two 
hours, but I seed him then, going up towards 
the Weir, and I think that we can find him. 
Come along, if you mean what you say.” 

“Stop—Dnustin—Durdles! one word! You 
will not destroy my usefulness by telling 
others——” 

“What are you afeard on, Luke Honey- 
thunder?” the stone-mason interrupts. ‘ Of 
Durdles telling on you? No!—not if you take 
keer of her boy. But don’t you talk no more 
abont that, for I don’t like it; and it isn’t no use, 
is it? Come along!” 


|availing to call him off—until the cries of the 

two brought his father and two others of the 

fishermen, and the dog was torn by main force 
|from his prey. He attempts to add, but thinks 

better of it, and resolves to tell only Mr. Dat- 
| chery—that the scarf around Deputy’s neck is 
| the same, he thinks, which came into the hands 
| of Mr. Jasper only a few days before—at a time of 

which only themselves and Black Tomboy know. 
| When he does so, the man of the white hair will 
probably speculate a little, — whether Jasper, 
| haunted by the re-possession, gave it away to 
| Deputy, as a means of ridding himself of it most 
effectually; or whether Deputy had simply 
stolen it, as a professional duty ; and whether its 
presence around the neck of the drowned boy was 
not the principal cause of the fearful laceration, 








planation made, in order, in the event of the 
death of Mr. Durdles or Mr. Datchery, or both, 
before the production and use of the statement, 
|to make the two reasons fully apparent for 
| failing to secure, in the manner suggested, the 
best written evidence. 

Difficulty fivst: Strange perversions of lan- 
guage on the part of Mr. Durdles in conversation 
—doubtless owing to many years of objectionable 
association, a certain degree of intemperance, 
and original deficiency in education—rendering 
any statement embodying all his own words 
comparatively unintelligible and in many re- 
spects improper for public use. Difficulty second: 
Almost total loss by Mr, Durdles, through in- 
temperance before mentioned, careless exposures 
of the body, benumbing influences of his coarse 








Durdies acting as guide, they leave the hut, 
pass up a narrow and miserable alley, near that 
‘Travellers’ Twopenny with which the Manager 
has now no business whatever, and are soon 
emerging on the river-bank, on some portion of 
which, in some ramification of villainy or trouble 
in connection with the fishermen or their boats, 
he expects to find the by-no-means desired 
though wanted Deputy. 

The two have not so great a distance to 
proceed, however, as Durdles imagined. For 
they have scarcely opened the view upon the 
path, when they Salons aware of a yroup of 
four or five, on the edge of the bank and in 
evident commotion. Something unusnal has 
certainly occurred, for as they come nearer they 
recognize the garb of fishermen and hear words 
of pity and alarm, : 

Then they reach the group, and as the details 
of the scene burst upon them, they not only 
see what they are not likely soon to forget, but 


what explains itself so well as scarcely to need an | 


additional word. 

On the grass of the river bank lies Deputy, or 
what remains of him—a mass of rags, torn flesh, 
and clotted blood—more nearly ‘“‘eaten-up,”’ 
in that sense attempted to be conveyed by the 
story-books, than often chances to others than 
those who fall into the jaws of lions or tigers. 
The right hand will never shy stones any more, 
even if life is spared to the body, for it seems to 
have been in a fanged mouth and is literally 
crunched—bones, flesh and sinews. The throat, 
too, is lacerated; though the worst effect, 
there, is partially hidden by a thick black 
scarf, of netted silk, now soaked in blood, 
hanging around it. ‘The eyes are closed, in death 
or insensibility: the former seems by far the 
more hopeful guess of the two, under all the 
circumstances. , 

Close beside him is poor Little Crawshe, on his 
knees, orying bitterly, his left hand supporting 
the incapable head, and his right pitifully 
trying to do what could only be done by both—to 
wring itself. Crawshe, the fisherman, is bending 
over the mangled little wretch, with his rough 
face full of pity and sorrow, and his own hands 
covered with blood from an evident attempt at 
rescue. There are two other fishermen, and one 
of them is holding, with a vice-like grip on the 
loose skin and firm hair of the neck, Black 
Tomboy, whose gory fangs and flaming eyes only 
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from the hatred which the dog had already shown 
towards the scarf and its wearer. 
| Mr. Honeythunder returns. to London, the 
| game afternoon, in a fly from the town to the in- 
convenient station, and thence by rail,—bring- 
|ing back with him, in a close carriage in which 
there are also a bed and a surgeon—an Object. 
| He has discovered it, something too late, perhaps, 
| but, while it still contains life; and one of the 
metropolitan hospitals and a world of difficult 
experiences may aid him in making it, in time, 
something else than a mangled’ mass—possibly 
something else than a hopeless cripple or a boy- 
fiend—even possibly a Man; just as some day 
|there may pass outof his own mind, through 
actual benefits conferred upon humanity by un- 
ostentatious practical benevolence, or under the 
{renewed benumbing influences of a sounding 
sham-philanthropy, the most humiliating of the 
recollections connected with his Thorn in the 
Flesh, 

And Durdles, in a sort of stupid grief which is 
half joy, lounges and shambles back to his Hole 
|in the Wall. He will be stoned home o’ nights 
| no more, and will never again hear that Flibber- 
| tigibbet chorus, and so feels, stupidly, that there 
| has beenaloss. But he will not be likely again 
| to see her child in rags, in crime, and travelling 

towards the doors of a prison; and whoshall say 

that this is not, again and always in his shambling 
jand stupid way, sufficient compensation to the 
| Stony One ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE DATCHERY-DURDLES STATEMENT. 


| Srarement of Samuel Durdles, stone-mason 
}and architectural monument worker, residing 
| and carrying on the business of his calling, at 
| Cloisterham, Chalkshire ;—made in the presence 
| of and taken down by Richard Datchery, Escuire, 
| barrister-at-law (in expectancy), of Barnaby’s 
| Inn, in the city of London, in the county of Mid- 
| dlesex—at the lodgings of the said Datchery, at 
| Cloisterham, on the —— day of —— 18—. 

With reference to the disappearance of the 
| young man or person known as and called by the 
| name of Edwin Drood, and the suspicions exist- 
ing as to the supposed murder of the said Edwin 
| Drood, at or about Cloisterham, aforesaid, on the 





night of December twenty-fourth, in the year of 
‘our Lord one thousand eight hundred and..... 





too well explain what might else only be| Statement procured by Mr. Datchery, with re- | Durdles—Sam Durdles, if any ono likes it better. 
ference to possible future use in furthering the 


To the second, that his age is his own business, 
and he does not mean to tell it to any one. He 
may be forty and he may be sixty—old enough, 
any way, not to make so great a fool of himeelf 
| #3 he has been in the habit of doing, and not to 
| be so poor as heis, To the third, that he was 


It would seem that Deputy had on more than | serionsly to their disadvantage. Any conceal-} born in the north, not far from Scotland—that 


is enough—he does not choose to put any person 
| on the track of where he was or what he did, 
| before he came to Cloisterham. There are one 
| or two who know already, enough, if not too 
much (Nore: From certain internal evidence 
in his conversation, there is reason to believe 
that he was born in Northumberland: may pos- 
sibly have been Cumberland, however.] To the 
fourth. that he does not sew the nse of that, 
either; every fool in’ Cloisterham knows where 
he lives—in a dog-hole close by the city wall. 
To the fifth, that here again time is being wasted, 
as every one knows that too. But if he must 
tell what everybody knows, he must. His busi- 
ness is getting out and setting up monuments 
and grave-stones, taking care of the stone-work 
of the Cathedral, and digging out the Old ’Uns 
that have been so long stowed away that no one 
remembers anything about ’em—in the walls, 
under the pavement and everywhere; the old 
shop [Norn: His phrase, referring to the Cathe- 
dral, preserved on account of oddity—not to say 
originality] being about rotten with ’em. 

Questioned as to his being married, a bachelor, 
or a widower. 

Replies—that if seems nothing can be left 
alone, in the life of a poor fellow! Who wants 
to know that about Durdles, and why? What 
is it to them? But there is one at Cloisterham 
as knows it already: the best and the worst of 
it. That one is Mr. Crisparkle. [Nore: Mr. 
Crisparkle is a very estimable gentleman and 
clergyman; one of the Canons of Cioisterham 
Cathedral, and highly respected in all the rela- 
tions of life. Was also active in the invéestiga- 
tions following the disappearance of the young 
man Drood.] He is not married; never was; 
never intends to be. Has been engaged, once, 
and had enough of that ! That was many years 
ago. A psalm-singin’ chap ran off with his girl 
and broke her heart. Is not that enough? 
What more does anybody want to know ? 

Questioned as to his acquaintance with the 
young man Drood, disappeared. 

Replies that he had no acquaintance with him 
before the 24th December, 18—, except that he 
occasionally saw him coming to Cloisterham 
during the previous year, on visits to Mr. John 
Jasper, at the Gate House; and sometimes saw 
him walking out from what they called the 
“Nun's House,” sort of female school, on the 
High Street, where they always kept a lot of 
girls—confound ’em—nigh as bad as them brats 
of boys, guying any one as was old, or poor, or 
did not please their dainty eyes. Where was 
he? Oh. He had seen Master Drood walking 
out from the Nun’s House, with a very pretty 
| little thing, that seemed a mere child, and giggled 
a great deal, but didn’t guy anybody. Namo 
was Miss Rosa Bud, as he understood; and 
also understood that they were somehow engaged 








to be married. Some nonsense of their fathers, 
he believes. Married! They were about as fit 
to be married as two small kittens to keep a 
public. [Norse: Mr. Durdles disposed to wander 
somewhat seriously, here, but recalled. 

Questioned as to his knowledge of Mr. John 
Jasper, and the length of time during which 
that knowledge has continued. 

Replies—to the first, that he may have known 
Mr. Jasper [Nore: He pronounces the name as 
if spelled “ Jarsper ”—which may or may not be 
of consequence in some possible future question 
of identification] a matter of five or six years, 
since Mr. Jasper first come to Cloisterham and 
went to singing in the Cathedral. 

Questioned as to any knowledge of Mr. Jasper’s 
life, habits and practices. 

Positively declines to answer. [Norr: With 
signs of ill-temper at the question, and possibly 
of some fear with reference to the person in- 
quired of.] What does he know about Mr. Jasper, 
his life, or his habits P Mr. Jasper sings in the 
Cathedral : he does not—he digs. What is the 
use of getting a poor fellow into scrapes by ask- 
ing him questions that would do no good to 





labour, and long disuse of the faculty except in 
the mere act of signing his name at intervals of ; 
years—of the amount of chirographic skill 
which he may once have possessed, rendering | 
any attempted document of that character | 
certainly illegible. 

Much care used, however (Mr. Datchery 
makes this supplemental explanation, at once 
in justice to himself, and that the document may 
be held to possess all possible weight and authen- 
ticity), Ist, to impress upon Mr. Durdles the 
solemn obligation under which every man lies, 
in any civilized community, to tell “the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 
when bearing testimony which may affect others 
—without the solemnity of an oath, as well as 
under that inducement; and 2nd, to cbtain 
from Mr. Durdles, thus warned and with the 
understood additional inducement of good 
feeling and a certain amount of gratitude— 
precisely the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by him, even when many repetitions of phrases 
and involutions of questions have been found 
necessary. 

Certain matters contained in the statement, in 
the opinion of the examiner more or less irrele- 
vant to the issue, but retained and set down by 
him under doubt how far he would be justified 
in withholding from the future legal authority 
taking cognizance of the case, any fact, how- 
ever apparently insignificant, which can possibly 
have the least bearing upon its details. Some 
explanation applying to frequent retention of 
Mr. Durdles’ own phrases, and to repetitions, 
rendered inevitable by the habit of mind of Mr. 
Durdles, and possi»ly occurring more frequently 
than they would do under more favourable cir- 
cumstances. As also, to certain explazatory 
notes, interpolated by Mr. Datchery. 4 

Questioned as to his name, age, place of birth, 
residence and occupation. 

Replies—to the first, that he does not see what 
that has to do with it. Name is Dardles. 
Everybody about Cloisterham knows Durdles. 
Most of them do not know him by any other 
name. Some of the boys [Norz: With whom 
he seems to have been more or less at feud during 
most of his residence in Cloisterham]) call him 
“ Stony” Dardles, he supposes from his trade 
and the dust on his clothes; but he does not 
thank the young varminte, and he does not care. 
That is not his name: his real name is Samuel 





answer? Why not ask Mr. Jasper himself about 
anything they want to know? There are some 
things, he supposes, that he mus¢ tell, and he will 
tell them, and not a word more, if he dies for it, 
Suppose that Durdles may have a secret or so: 
isn’t it his own, just as much as if it belonged 
to the Dean? and hasn't he aright to keep his 
own? 

Questioned as to alleged relationship between 
the disappeared person, Edwin Drood, and Mr. 
Jasper. As to the latter being the uncle of tho 
former, as alleged. 

Replies—how should he know? Has heard it 
said so; and it may be true or may not be? Hoe 
wasn't present when young Drood came into the 
world—was he? and if not, how should he know 
whether Mr. Jasper’s sister was his mother? 

ll anybody answer him that? If not, Durdles 
wiil be as dumb as an oyster, till the time comes. 
(Note: This said with an air of mystery, indi- 
cative of concealed information of some unknown 
description. ] 

Questioned as to knowledge of the construc- 
tion of Cloisterham Cathedral. 

Replies—that if Durdles doesn’t know that old 
shop, he would like to know who does. Has beerr 
in aud around it, busy most of the time, a matter 
of ten or a dozen years—is not certain about the 
exact time, and doesn’t know as he is bound to 
make hisself aalmanack for anybody. Has put 
up more monuments, and dug out more Old Ung 
as had been stowed away until their werry names 
was forgot, than any other person, man or boy, 
who has ever been in Cloisterham. Knows prett; 
well nearly ay! stone in it that is wort 
knowing; and, if he lives long enough, means 
to know them all, Can find his way about it, 
dark or light, from the crypt to the bell-tower, 
mostly as well as he can around his own house— 
which is not so big as to trouble him, even with 
his eyes shut. ' 

Questioned as to whether the side-walls of the 
Cathedral are single or double—that, is, with or 
without a ceiling of stone-work, leaving a space 
between the two walls. Knowledge to be his 
own, and not from hearsay. 5 

Replies—[Nore. With a certain sullenness, 
and evident disinclination to enter into the sub- 
ject] that he does know of his own knowledge, 
though he does not see that he is under any call 
to tell, only that people, like the brats of boys, 
will not let him alone. Tho walls are double. 
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Ho has took Old "Uns out of om. Isn’t that 
enough ? 7 

Questioned as to whether he ever took ont any 
Old ’Uns, as he calls them, from between those 
walls, [Nore. Referring to coffins, with very 
old remains, and in somo instances effigies, dis- 
covered in and about many portions of the Ca- 
thedral] previous to the time before mentioned— 
the 24th December. 

Replies—[Nore. Not in the best temper.] No. 
He never did; but what then? 

Questioned as to his ever having taken Mr. 
John J through the Cathedral, from the 

t to the tower, at night and at the request of 

r. Jasper. And if so, when. 

Replies—[{Nore. Very sullenly.] Has done 
ao. Once. He disremembers exactly, but it 
may have been in theo latter part of December—a 
few days, as he thinks, before the blamed row 
that got ‘em all into trouble, and no thanks to 
’em for it! 

Questioned asto whether, on that occasion, he, 
Dardles, was entirely sober. If not, whence 


~~ was procured. 7 
plies—[Nors. Half-angrily.) What busi- 
ness is it of anybody but himself, whether Dur- 
dies was drank or sober, that night? Well, if he 
must tell, drank, likely. Remembers that he 
drank very little though, and must have felt the 
liquor more than ordinary. But he hada right 
to get as drunk as an owl, hadn’t he? Liquor? 
—got it out of Mr. Jasper’s bottle. Where else? 
Does anybody think Durdles fool enough to take 
people about, as a guide, finding ‘em tipple at the 
same time? Not often! 
estioned as to whether, at any time, and if 

so how long, during that night’s visit to the 
Cathodral, he lost sight of Mr. ou. 

Replies—[Norz. Reluctantly.) Yes. Wentto 
sleep on the steps, for a while—as who had a 
better right, he should like to know? And 
when he was agleep, couldn’t see John Jasper 
very well, or any one elso, could he? How long? 
“may be an hour. 

Questioned as to where were the Cathedral 
keys, at that time—to wit, when he was asleep. 

lies—that he had them on him and in his 

Unndle, go far as he remembers. Found one of 
them on the pavement, in front of him, when he 
woke: sup that he had dropped it. Well, 
= ae Nothing would hurt the key, would 


ere 

Questioned as to whether any person tem- 
rng in possession of the keys carried by 

im, that night, could have gained access, by 
their means, to the vestry, where the books of 
expense and other registry are kept. 

aplies—[Nots. With symptoms of surprise, 
at some now thought or idea.) Yes, he supposes 
that they could have done s0, if they had wanted 
to. But what hus that to dowith it? who 
would want to go into the vestry at that time of 
night? What are they all driving at, he would 
like to know ? 

Questioned [Norse. After being duly informed, 
with acertain necessary severity, thatho is present 
to answer questions, not to ask them, and that not 
only he may be le; forced to answer what he 
at present refuses, but also forfeit any compensa- 
tion intended to be given him for the time occu- 
pied], as to any knowledge he may possess of the 
penenetey of a certain boy, age unknown, resi- 

lent at Cloisterham, and known by the name of 
og oni as to knowledge of his real name, that 
of“ Deputy ” being evidently a sobriquet or nick- 
name. As to any employment of the boy 
“ Deputy,” by himself or others. 

oTE. Since this examination, a serious ac- 
sident to the boy about whom this inquiry is 
made, placing him out of the question in any 
farther proceedings, has made the answers im- 
mediately following, almost or quite useless. It 
has been thought a matter of duty, however, to 


peenree them as possessing a interest 
@ curious. 

Replies—that he does not know any other 
name for the brat who calls himself “ Deputy.” 
He know another name that he ought to 
called by, but nobody dares do it, and moat of 
‘em don’t know it, he supposes; and he is not 
going to tell what that name is, at any price: 

wise, not till the time comes [NoTE. Repe- 
tition, as will be noticed, of previous mysterious 
er i before applied to the disappeared person 
rood.] Employed the young varmint? Yes, 
he has = him, to stone him (Dardles) 


home 0’ hts, if anybody would call that 
employment! ene to that effect about 
i) , owing to the young ruffian beginning to 


use bigger stones, that hurt when they hit, and 
to some other openings for him, that may keep 
him busy without stoning anybody; and to his 
rg intention not to eae oy 80 —. 
though he supposes [Nors. y and as 
with a certain sense of shame] that that is none 
of anybody’s business but Dardles’. As to other 
occupations of “ Deputy,” knows that he has 
kind, not much of ’em, but enough 
to keep him alive, and clothes that is mostly 
rags—for services at the Travellers’ Twopenny, 
in Gas Works Garding. [Nore. Place of loca- 
tion intended to be conveyed, the Garden ad- 
joining the Cloisterham Works; and the 
character of the house, as conveyed to the 
initiated yy its name, that of charging 
ae or @ sine Siem the ven being 
upon ropes suspen pulleys, which ropes 
are violently dropped in the event of the lodger 
sleeping more than his twopence worth and so 
late in the morning as to cause inconvenience to 


the pro the lodger being thus thrown 
out on floor and so effectually awoke as well 
as informed of the time. information 


secured with some difficulty and aslight personal 
exposure, without reference to Da , and pre- 
served more as a curiosity than with any cer- 
bay Ahad = aereaee Sten nation, 
that all the preceding questions have been 
merely preliminary, thongh ee and that 
upon the explicit answer to one about to 
follow, depends all the value of his information) 
as to = and all knowledge which he may 
at or in the neigh- 
, on the night 


ce or 
win Drood, or Mhioh 
ible connection with 

committed against 


4 
i 
| 


the coat) that he has t it all over, 
( can make him, 23 ho 


to| have been another--where ’s the —— 


believes, and ho is going totry it! Durdles may 
have some secrets that he has the right to keep— 
same as other property—and this may be one of 
‘em! How would you like to be pumped— 
pumped—pumped—as if you was a blessed old 
well and a spoutinto you? Nota word do they 

t out of Dardles, about that, till he hears 

rom him! 

[Norg. Evidence satisfactory, at this stage of 
the examination, that the habitual caution, not to 
call it sullenness, of the man Durdles’ nature, is 
combining with a certain rude sense of what he 
considers honour, to prevent his speaking further 
or entering at all ee the important point. 
Necessity consequently arising, to em ry: at 
this time, means that Mr. Datchery would have 
much preferred to hold in reserve, to create 
confidence in the mind of Dardles and induce 
him to proceed. Exhibit consequently made to 
him, of certain articles from a locked drawer 
(numbered 1 and 2 in the schedule aecompany- 
ing) with information of their character,—and 


his | also of a letter (Exhibit A of written papers in 


the case, as showing authority), with reading 
aloud of the letter, its place of date and sig- 
nature—Durdles being nearly as incapable, under 
present physical circumstances, of reading 
written hand as of making it. Following this, 
manifestations of great surprise on the part of 
Durdles, not unmingled with a eertain gratifies- 
tion. Comparative willingness, thenceforward, 
to relate all that he knows, on this special point ; 
and peculiarity as well as redundancy of expres- 
sion quite as marked as before.] 

Questioned, in repetition, on the points to 
which reference has before last been made : 

Replies—[Nots. Not sullenly, as before, but 
evidencing a certain sense of his being defrauded, 
after all, in- the taking away of his sole pro- 
prietorship in an important secret.] That, now 
that he has split, he doesn’t see any use in any- 
body’s keeping it. Mey be it is all right to 
tell it now; maybe it isn’t. As for him- 
self, Deardles would have kept it as close as 
one of the Old ’Uns, and there wasn’t much 
danger of fem telling tales, even though they 
hadlips! [Norz. Chuckling a little grimly, and 
with tke air of one who considers the Old ’Uns 
to be held at a certain gratifying heey 
Howsever—no help for it now! out with it, like 
@ bad tooth! 

Had been satisfied, for a long time, that there 
was an inside wall tothe Cathedral. Found it 
out, by measurements and by making up his 
mind that there wouldn’t have been stone 
enough wasted—leastwise by anybody but fools 
and them as had their own quarries and labour 
to hand for nothing—to make the old shop so 
wide ontside and so narrow inside. Thinks that 
old Topo [Nors. The verger, thus disrespect- 
fally alluded to, though not an old man, and 


want any one else to know it, for fear of having 
litter and rubbish about, if Durdles was set to 
looking into it a bit. 

Well, there was a jolly old to-do about the 
Cathedral, that Christmas morning. Young 
Drood—so they said—had run away or been 
murdered, and oneeptey was looking for him 
and worriting and bothering that poor young 
fellow, Landless—he believes that was the name. 
Besides the wind had been so high the night 
before, as to blow off part of the roofing and 
let the rain into the tower; so that everybody 
as wasn’t looking for Drood, was attending to 
that. Service in the Cathedral was very short 
in the morning—everybody scared, he supposes; 
and there was ‘none in the afternoon, all along 
of the murder and the leak. So the shop was 
shut up close and tight. 

Cannot state, explicitly, why he went into the 
Cathedral after dark on Christmas evening, but 
did so. May have been one reason, aud may 


what sent him, so that he went? Ma be- 
cauee he thought that the rain-leak from the 
tower might have come down to the ceiling of 
the choir; and may be simply because he was in 
the habit of spookin’ about [Norz. Latter 
phrase not well understood by the examiner, but 
supposed to refer to visiting lonely places at late 
hours, and to be used in the sense of “ haunting.’’] 

Had his lantern with him, at that time, ana 
his bundle. Hoe. doesn’t know that it is any- 
body’s business what was in the bundle, or why 
he had itthere. Suppose that there was a bit of 
bread and cheese and a sausage, with a drop of 
summat warm ;—and that he may have intended 
to pick a bit and wet his throat there, where he 
was disturbing nobody and nobody could disturb 
him—any harmin that? If there was, he should 
like to know it. Had his lantern, because you 
wouldn’t like to go into such a dismal old hole, 
in the dark, and your shins over every- 
thing—would you? 

Well--he may as well make a clean breast of 
it, as he has heard the gentlefolks say, he sup- 
poses. [Nore. Much water, and some soap, 
would be necessary to produce that effect on 
Mr. Dardles, in a strictly literal sense.] He was 
sitting near the side-wall of the nave, pirbing 
his bit, when he heard a cry, that he could have 
sworn was behind the wall. It frightened him— 
they might lie all they liked, and say that such 
things don’t frighten people; but they do/ 
Dardles has been in a dark church, at midnight, 
about as often as any of ’em, and he isn’t a 
chicken, and knows the same 
sound afore—last Christmas, only that was Eve 
and this was Night. Had been frightened then, 
and was frightened now, Don’t care whoknows 
it. If any body has any objections, let ’em 
come to Durdles! 

Believed at the time that there was spirits 
behind the wall, and that they was keeping some 
kind of devil’s holiday, because it was Christ- 
mas—though he had no idea why spirits should 
choose that time, and hasn’t anynow. Nor does 
he pretend to explain how spirits can make a 
noise—that is none of his business, any more 
than some other things are other people’s. 

to ran away at first, and upset his 
lantern, but luckily (for one anyhow) the candle 
didn’t go ont. Just then heard the cry again, in 
the same place, and somehow more like the 
voice of a man and less like a spirit. Wasn't 
so frightened then, but that he brains 
enough to go up close to the wall and listen. 
Heard a man’s voice, faintly saying “‘ Help! 
help!” and some other words that he couldn’t 
understand. Dardles isn’t a fool [Norr. Wit- 
ness’s remark] always, though some of the big- 
wigs think so! He can put that and that toge- 
ther, Durdles can, nigh as well as that old bag 
o’ wind, ! [Nors. Disrespectfal refer- 





ence, recorded with regret. to the worthy Mayor 





quite respectable] knowed it, too—only didn’t | Durdl 





of Cloisterham, at whoso hands Mr. Dardles 
may have suffered some past indignity,] He! 
he! Had heard old Sapsea do that. more than 
once, and thought that he’d do it. Man missing 
—nobody can find him—man here that nobody 
knows avything about—why not the same? 
That’s how I put it! He! he! [Norz. Laugh- 
ter grim, disonant, and by no means pleasant. ] 
ell, Durdies sot down his bundle, took his 
lantern, went below, to what they call the Panish- 
ment Call, on the crynt-floor, and was back, 
with a crow and pick, [Norz. Understood tobe 
short for “ pickaxe ” and ‘‘ crowbar,” and to have 
no reference to the bird of that name, or to what 
would be properly called plucking it] before many 
of the young chaps would have got to the door. 

Listened, and thought that he heard the cry, 
once more. Then all was still, and he was worse 
frightened than he had been at first. But made 
up his mind to go through that wall, and know 
what there was behind it, if he worked a month 
and dug down the old rookery [Nors. Another 
disrespectful name for the Cathedral, used by 
Durdles, possibly on account of the black coats 
of the clergy, though some other and unknown 
cause may exist] altogether. Flung off coat and 
went to work, 

Has no present idea how long he worked— 
what's the consequence how long? The stones 
was big, the mortar was hard, and the wall 
seemed that thick as it had been built to use up 
all the material in a hundred mile. Gota hole 
through, after ever so long, and the sweat a 
pourin’ go that there didn’t need any leak from 
the tower. When he felt the cold air on his 
sweaty face had anew scare [Norse ‘“ Skeer,” 
as pronounced], but called ont in a minute. 
Heard no cry, but directly a groan. Thought, 
then, that it might be a spirit dying, and that 
that might be something ‘orrid; and started to 
run away again. Dardles isn't ashamed to tell 
when he is scared: maybe some of ’em as is 
would be scared oftener! Did not run very far 
—not he! Come back, went to work again, and 
soon rolled out two big stones that let him 
through. Went in, with the lantern, a-shiverin’ 
and a-shakin’. [Nors. His peculiar expression, 
and preserved, as seeming graphic, even if com- 
monplace.} And found——. What's the use o’ 
going on any farther after thatletter? Isn’t all 
the rest, now, clearer than the light was in that 
there hole? Yet if he must, he must; but any 
one that says Durdles does it to bounce about 
anything he has done—liex, that ’s all! 

Well he was there. Bruised, bloody, and half- 
dead—knowin’ no more how he got there than, 
than a babby. Durdles didn’t know him at firs' 
spite of thinking of him afore. Must have us 
up his last strength a-cryin’ and a-groanin’, for 
he could only moan then. Dardles had a little 
left in his bottle: what would he have done, if 

les had been one of them dry-bones old 
’stainers, [NoTz. Sa meaning, “ab- 
stainers”’] with nothing but water in his bottle, 
to chill him worse and he half-dead? Not that 
Durdles doesn't know what an injury to him, 
and to everybody, he supposes, too much is; and 
he thinks that if so many of the people at 
Cloisterham hadn't looked at him out of the 
corners of their eyes, and disrespected him so 
much, maybe things might have been different. 
But then who knows ?—and who cares ? 

Yes—he not only managed to let a little sum- 
mat down him, after dragging him through the 
hole, but by-and-by a few mouthfuls of food, 
and then he could sit up and talk—very faint 
and low, like a child, but so that Dardles could 
understand him. No matter what he said— 
Dardles is not going to tell that, any way. Yes 
—Daurdlea did help him out, by-and-by when he 
could walk; and keep him where nobody seed 
him that night; and help him away. Doesn't 
know where, and doesn’t know why, except that 
it seemed to be carrying out one of his cranks. 
If it had been him, Durdles, he ’d have made stir 
enough about Cloisterham, ‘atead of going away 
—wouldn’t he! 

Inquiry repeated—what’s the use of sayin’ 
any more? Dardles kept his secret, like a man 
he thinks, till now they come and worm it out of 
him! Doesn’t see why he should have told all 
this, even with that letter and them things, as 
must make other people know more than him- 
self. And now he supposes that it'll be all over, 
and he'll be drug up, somewhere, for goin’ and 
doin’ what he needn’t. [Norg. Assured, at this 
stage, that he need have no present fear on that 
point.) Werry well, then—Dardles don’t want 
to be drug up, nor to say any more, if it ’s all the 
same to the big-wigs. and so he will shut trap 
and be as dumb as a ble:sed old oyster. 


(Signed) 





{NoTz.—No reason to believe, on the part of 
the examiner, that Mr. Durdles makes the above 
somewhat peculiar signature (the first letter 
seeming at once like an 8, an F and a t)—with 
any forgetful fancy that his name is Frederick 
or Francis, or any desire to adopt the well-known 
Romish episcopal form, (as “+ John”); but 
rather, want of habit of signing, with possibly 
some faint recollections of periods of peculiar 
incapacity at which he may have been obliged to 
sign with a mere mark or XJ. 


Attest, as witness to both relation and signature, 
Ricuarp DATCHERY. 


CHAPTER XX. 
DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN. 


Waar induces me | Dardles to invite Mr. 
John Jasper to a second night-visit to the Cathe- 
dral, something after the manner of that paid so 
many months ago, and yet very different in many 
particulars—may be set down as one of those 
problems needing more than a single effort for 
solution. And the remark will almost equally 
apply to the inducement which may present it- 
self to Mr. Jasper, leading him to accept the in- 
vitation gruffly and yet forcibly tendered by the 





stone-mason. One might suppose, with a know- 
ledge of all circumstances, that Durdles, whose 
absolate fear of Mr. Jasper has already been 
shown in the unwillingness with which he opens 
his mouth to canvass a single action of the Choir 
Master, and with his inevitable belief that on « 
previous visit the Choir Master drugged him 
and temporarily took possession of his keys for 
some purpose of doubtfal legality,—possibly 


LL . 
nothing less than tho moulding of them: 
plication,—might be at feast’ dew Prager y i= 
self into complete isolation with the man he. 
fears, late at night, in the old Cathedral where. 
he has heard ghosts of screams and screams that. 
were not those of ghosts. And one would cor. 
respondingly doubt the probability of Mr. Jas. 
per, who might be supposed to co enjoyed. 
quite enough of the Cathedral, at night, placin, 
himself again within those walls, at the ghostle 
hour, to please the whim of any man—much 
less at the wish of a man holding no more com- 
one cevtin en ie Dardles, 

et so it is. ardles, shamblin 

Choir Master, dinner-bundle in hand 2 the 
lime and dust more than ordinarily thick on his 
habiliments—on @ certain afternoon not long 
following Mr. Jasper’s balked attempt at ex. 
ploration,—has informed the latter of the re. 
sult of long and patient investigation in ons 
hitherto partially unexplored segment of the 
— circle, where his hammer has told him of 
solid in hollow and hollow in solid still within 

leading to the certainty that upon opening, 
which labour he intends to enter upon that very: 
pe any ing ws he is sure of immunity from disturb. 
ance by them brats of boys—he will come upon. 
one or more of Old ’Uns in such a state of re. 
mote antiquity, that there will probably be 
nothing remaining but the emptiest of empty 
stone-boxes, with the very inscriptions crumbled 
away in damp and mould. Additionally, he has 
invited the Choir Master to be present at this 
solemn ceremony of exhumation—remarking that. 
some of the others would give their eyes to see 
the Old 'Uns come tumblin’ out in that condi. 
per only a a ‘em, at no price,— 
and generally ng the opportunity as on 

which he could not be ndnced "to offer to pe 
other than this highly favoured person, whom 
he seems to consider, from past confidences on 
such subjects, as an expert in the difficult line of 
Looking-On and a consulting authority of great 
ot in estimating the present value of the 

issing. 

To this, Mr. Jasper has at first replied with 
that languor natural to a man whose enfeebled 
condition and fast-greying hair have now become 
matter of much pitying comment in Cloisterham 
—doubting whether the dampness of tho crypt 
may not be more or less dangerous as likely to 
affect organs of the throat; and whether the 
services of the following morning, in the Cathe- 
dral, may not demand all the strength of his 
system, without subtracting from it by late hours, 
But something in the downcast face of Durdles, 
at this declination, may have moved him to re. 
consider ; and there may have been other reasons, 
rendering him feverishly anxious as to any expla- 
nations under the perpendicular line of a certain 
part of the Cathedral, and leading him to prefer 

present and actually witnessing the result. 
At all events, after a single refusal he has ac- 
cepted the invitation, for ten o'clock of that 
night, when Mr. Durdles has considered all un- 
friendly influences as surest to be temporarily at 
rest, and the Old ’Uns, however constitutionally 
averse to being disturbed in their rest of centu- 
ries, as likely to offer less than their average of 
dodging, hiding and other passive resistance. 

The night is a close and sultry one, calculated 
to make the prospect of an hour or two in a cool 
vault less objectionable than at other periods,— 
when, at the appointed hour, Dardles stumbles 
up the postern-stair of the Gate House and makes 
known to the occupant that he is in readiness, 
Mr. Jasper is in waiting, and joins him at once— 
after taking the precaution, against throat-affec- 
tion, to throw around his neck a scarf hangi 
on the back of a chair, and buttoning poe | 
him his surtout a little more closely than any 
man would be likely to do who was not prevented 
feeling the heat by absolute exhaustion of the 
vital forces. He seems in better spirits than of 
late, however, as he comes down the stair and 

uses fora moment under the archway, while 

urdles makes some exchange in the modes of 
carrying his dinner-bundle (refuge against pos- 
sibly long imprisonment and approaching star- 
vation, in the vaults, and heavy now with keys 
and hammers), and his unlighted lantern (un- 
lighted until the time for use, because he natu- 
rally does not wish to attract the attention of 
them brats of boys and either surround the 
Cathedral with a hooting and stone-hurlin 
crowd or afford the Old ’Uns much unbidden an 
unwelcome company). 

They reach the Cathedral without the misad- 
venture of meeting any one—dreaded by both, 
from very different causes. Durdles unlocks the 
door leading into the Crypt, and they enter. Is 
it something of the chill of the subterranean 
apartment, spite of his buttoned coat and scarf, 
that strikes into the frame of Mr. Jasper and 
makes him shiver as with an ague the moment 
they are within P—or is there remaining a fright- 
ened recollection of another and a late night 
when he opened the same door, unaccompanied by 
Dardles, and with a different key—flying away 
from a Horror that had no name and with a 
Fear to which he has never since been able ts 
give definite shape? Possibly the latter may 
have more to do with the long shudder creeping 
over him than the former. But he masters it 
very fairly, all things considered ; for he is not 
alone in the Crypt now, and the terror is more 
or less a thing of the past. He knows | 
whatever it was affecting him, no such secon 
weakness can assail him: he knows that never 
again, within the walls of that Cathedral—come 
what may—will he be found so unnerved and 
driven out of himself as on that occasion. And 
it is exceedingly well to be sure of this always, 
in places where the peculiarly painful has hap- 
pened to us: recurrences bearing something of 
the character of — in disease, and being 
often more fatal than the original affliction. It is 
well to know that fears have so died within us, 
and assurances so strengthened, and our sur- 
rounding world so changed for the better, that 
the once-deadly fears and consuming remorses 
can never come back to us in their past strength 
—never! never! 

Durdles necessarily pays little attention to all 
this, being occupied with the lighting of his lan- 
tern, and the various transfers of porterage, set- 
tinge-down and egy 4 of the dinner-bundle, 
in that operation. The lan- 





rendered necessary 
tern is in fall glow, however, quite before John 
Jasper has shaken off the last lingering remains 


of his unpleasant chill; and the mouldy columns, 
the damp vaulted roof, and the dusky monuments 
at the circumference of the crypt, aro all thrown 
once more into that dismal prominence remem- 
bered so shudderingly. 





Meanwhile, Durdles makes a sudden pause, and 
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chuckles gratily, as if pleased with some sudden 
rht. 

gy lit,” says he. ‘‘Lamp’s shinin’ 
beautiful! Wh shouldn’t Durdles be lit? Why 
shouldn’t Durdles shine beautiful? Durdles 
shall!” and Durdles, mightily tickled, puts the 
beloved bottle to his dusty lips, saying, 
«‘ Here’s Durdles’s oil, and wick, and light, and 
*}umination, an’ all!’’ and then that sacred place 
resounds with a secular gurgle of some seconds’ 
duration. , 

‘« Now then, Mr. Jasper,” says Durdles, when 
the double illuminatory arrangements are tho- 
roughly complete — ‘‘now then, come alon 
over here, where Durdles has been a-findin’ o 
’em. The Old’Uns has been waitin’ for Durdles, 
this long time, to be let out and aired, though 
they make a row, sometimes, wuen he does 
come to’em. Durdles has heard’em, more times 
than he’s fingers and toes, grumbling out through 
the walls, after I’d been a-poundin’ and a-ham- 
merin’ for a matter of an hour or two, pretty near 
’em: ‘Durdles!—why the devil don’t you hurry 





along *’ and: ‘ Have you any idea, Durdles, old|the same awkwardness, at once addresses his | deck of a plunging ship ina gale atsea? Does 
he see fifty murdered monks, with the faded re- 
velation of their doom on their breasts, lying 


man, how long we ’ve been a-lyin’ here, waitin’ 
for you?’ But they don’t always play fair—the 
Old ’Uns don’t ; for sometimes, just as I come to 
‘em, they move, here, or there, or yonder, and 
give Durdles another job of diggin’ afore he gets 
to’em.” 

Enlivened by this slightly imaginative sally,— | 
much more to be expected from unknown Dur- 
dles the Sculptor, than from known and lime- 
dusted sottish old Durdles the Stone-Mason,— 
Mr. Jasper naturally recovers his spirits, shakes 
off his tting chill with less difficulty than 
might otherwise have been experienced, and ac- 
eompanies the explorer to the scene of his con-| 
genial labours. 

“ There, you see 
afore!” comments Durdles, recalling some of the 
technical information communicated so long ago, 
that it may possibly have been forgotten; and 
meanwhile repeating a few of those scientific taps 
with the hammer, already believed to have made 
discovery certain. ‘“‘ You hear that, Mr. Jas- 
per! The wall’s solid there, and nothing else 
than solid—stone, three or four foot deep, maybe 
more. And here it’s solid again. But here— 
just you listen to that, though you mayn’t have 

urdles’ ears for them little twists o’ sound that 
tells him so much! Don’t you hear something 
hollo and eon like, with a bit of jingle? 
Dardles knows that as if it was a organ, and 
he a-touchin’ of the keys. Just you hold the 
lantegn, 80, and give Dardles a chance, and he ’il 
show one of them blessedest Old ’Uns as ever 
was, afore many minutes!” 

Thereupon, Mr. Jasper consenting to be light- 
holder for the nonce, and thus a sort of appren- 
tice to the great artificer—the Stony One throws 
off the coat with the big horn buttons ; removes 
the eae a ee by the weight of his 
hammer, to a safer distance, scanned and mea- 
sured with a critical eye, as if a matter of half- 
inches; and sets to work with the hammer, and 
with a crowbar and pick, no doubt left conve- 
niently on the spot in waiting, at the time of his 
last preliminary visit. 

He makes excellent and very rapid progress, 
in this instance. If Mr. Jasper was really more 
of an expert and less of an apprentice, in the 
disentombment of Old ’Uns, he might be aware | 
with what singular ease the mortar seems to | 
fall away from between the great stones, and | 
with what remarkable facility the stones them- 
selves are removed. He might even doubt, in 
that non-supposable case, whether the sanctuary 
that Daurdles is invading has not before been 
invaded and the once-removed stone-work re- 
placed: Whether it can be possible that five, or 
six ,or seven hundred years have done no more 
to cement the mass of stone and mortar into 
something almost impossible to separate. But 
then, even if he should fall under such an idea, 
the very natural reflection might follow, that 
possibly time disintegrates quite as often as it 
cement s—that time and stone-work may grow 
weaker instead of stronger with age, after a 
certain lapse—and that the Cathedral itself may 
tumble down, at no remote period, from the 
same natural decay sending an old man to his 

ve. At all events, he gives no sign of being 
lissatisfied with the style of disinterment prac- 
tiged in his presence, but holds the lantern pa- 
tieatiy, even if without much interest; and 





how it is—just as I told you | 
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Which energy and determination are after a 
time rewarded—as they always must be, if we 
are to credit the assertions of goody-goody books 
and copy-heads. Durdles, when no very long 
time has elapsed, rolls out two or three stones of 
large size, but singularly easy to extract from 
their bed, and then, muttering triumphantly : 
“ Here they are, Mr. Jarsper! Durdles knows his 
business! Here's an Old 'Un as is an Old ‘Un!” 
langes forward with his whole body, as if having 
found an excellent sonney to entomb him- 
self in a distinguished manner, and being anxious 
to embrace it. 

Mr. Jasper, looking in through what remains 
of the large hole atter the rear-dimensions of 
Durdles have filled up a part of it,—and then 
squeezing himeelf in, with an unpleasant fascj- 
nation which he can no more resist than endure, 
—at first sees literally nothing; under the dim 
light of the lantern, at that period held in the 
| unscientific manner to be expected frem a novice 
| in the art of midnight torch-bearing. 

Dardles, his own view no doubt obstructed by 





THE GHOST OF EDWIN DROOD. 


assistant and guest as thus: 

“Hold the light down a little nearer, Mr. 
Jarsper—and with a slope—so. Who could see 
in that way, Durdles would like to know! There 
—that is better. And now let’s obsarve whether 
the Old ’Un is jolly at being wisited at this time 
o’ night by two persons o’ quality !’’ 

Mr. Jasper, with a feeling compounded of 
nearly as many ingredients as those composing 
the hell-broth of Hecate, and not much more 
appetizing in their character—fulfils the request 
as to the light, and accompanies the service with 
the unwilling use of his eyes. He expects, no 
doubt, to see, by that dim light, a heap of dust, 
a few bones, or a bundle of discoloured rags, and 
possibly a tress of hair—all that the most mag- 
nificent of us are likely to present to the prying 
gaze, aftera few hundreds or even a few score of 
years, entomb us with what pomp and show they 
will, and wrap us with what robes and insignia of 
power they may! But he sees something appre- 
ciably different; and so does Durdles,- if his 
stupid faculties are not too slow for taking in the 
impressive at a glance, or too entirely stunned 
and overcome by the natural surprise of the 
revelation. 

It is then that the Choir Master sees and re- 
cognizes what has occurred at the removal of the 
last large stone by Durdles, and what are the 
actual surroundings of the discovery. He sees 
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through what has been the body, between the 
ribs, and possibly at the very spot where onoe 
beat the heart—a long stiletto, with a red atone 
still reflecting lurid rays at the end of the hilt, 
has been driven through, so far that the point 
remains in the bottom of the coffin and holds it 
upright. 

_It would not be easy to describe the effect of this 
discovery on the two persons present. Durdles 
certainly cannot be in the every-day habit of 
exhuming Old ’Uns of this special pattern; so 
that his surprise (the stupid measure of it 
being. understood, and it being taken for 
granted that he. has not seen it before, 
and used it under instruction)—is a thing of 
course. And it is equally certain that Mr. Jas- 
per, only in his novitiate in the line of disentomb- 
ing, is by no means prepared for this somewhat 
startling proof of how, and above all, why, they 
buried people so profoundly at some unknown 
period in the past. Does he shudder, so that the 
lantern shakes in his grasp? Does he turn so 
sick, in heart and head, that he might be on the 





there with poniards + their hearts, and 
bearing silent witness to lo 

such atrocity, that the very stones of the Cathe- 
dral have been unabie to hide them beyond their 
due period? Does the hiding away of the evi- 
dences of quiet, within the sacred precincts of the 
religious-house, assume a new shape, at this 
dread moment, to him who has so often intoned 
the solemn prayer, that the hearts of men may 
be inclined to Keep His Law? Dothe feeble 
knees knock and the overstrained sinews nearly 
give way, in the presence of Mystery, Murder, 
and Sacrilege, so awfully combined? And even 
if all these, what is John Jasper more or less 
than mortal, that such should be the result of an 
ordeal passing the peine fort et dure in hard and 
cruel severity ? 

Bat Durdles speaks. 

‘* Well,” he says, surveying the rusted dagger, 
with stupid though very natural wonder, after 
removing it by a forcible pull from its adherence 
to the bottom of the coffin—“ well, that beats 
Durdles, Mr. Jasper! If they haven't gone and 
murdered one of them Old ’Uns as was a Monk, 
and then hid him away here! Would you have 
believed that, Mr, Jasper—that any of ’em, as 
was the biggest willains on this earth, would 
have hid away the Monk as they had killed 








that the recess thus disclosed, is one of con- 
siderable size, with a roof of very rough stone, 
but carefully enough arched to indicate that it 
has once been open to the crypt, as a known re- 
cess in the thick wall, or only closed by a door, 
asa vault. Very old, unquestionably, and dat- 
ing back to the very earliest monkish times— 
with a shudder in the mere thought of what may 
have taken place within and around it, in those 
days when one religion made foxes of the people 
of another, driving them to refuge in the caves 
of the earth, and metamorphosing them into 
wolves in the very act. But this is the least; 
for, looking down at the bottom of the recess, 
he sees that the removal of the last stone, at the 
moment of Durdles’ triumphant cry, has allowed 
the side of a worm-eaten coffin of dark wood to 
fall away outward, leaving exposed what again 
recalls the monkish period with most ghastly 
force and prominence. Durdles, benevolently 
anxious that his guest and neophyte shall lose 
nothing of a spectacle so instructive, himself 
assists in guiding the rays of light in the proper 
direction ; so that no detail escapes the unwill- 
ing and horrified gazer. 

reely the withered old Count of Nassan- 
Saalberg and his child-daughter lying in their 
tarnished lace and jewels, with death making 
horrible mockery of life in faces and figures, 
under the glass of gray St. Thomas’s in poor old 
battered Strasbourg, could embody more of the 
ternbie than that which here meets the eye. For 
the skeleton remains of a Monk are here, some 
remnant of his black robe yet showing in, the 
faded and discoloured rags, and his profession 
made plain by the rosary and crucifix yet hang- 
ing from what has once been the waist. Some 
bones protrude from the mass, at the height of 
the breast, as if the ribs have not all given way ; 
and at the place of the head lies a skull, grinning 
more horribly than Yorick’s. And yet this is 
not all or the most notable: Murder is plain as 





Durdles works on, with abundant energy and 
deterraination, aided by occasional recurrence to 
something mysteriously liquid and not proffered 
for diatribution, in the dinner-bundle. 


Death. For on the rags of the breast lies a dis- 
coloured parchment, once charged with what 
dreadfni message of hate, vengeance or tyranny, 
| who shall guess P—and throngh that paper, and 





here? Durdles has seen some strange things, as 
he’s been a-tellin’ you, hereaways and there- 
aways; but that beats him /” 

Mr. Jasper, stone cold as if he might be the 
Monk lying at the bottom of the worm-eaten 
coffin, with the weapon through his heart—yet 
manages to reply : 

* You may have been mistaken, Durdles. The 
dagger may merely have been stuck down beside 
him, not through him; and so there may have 
been no crime—only an odd fancy. Don't you 
see P” 

But this relief to the situation, which Mr. 
Jasper tries to impart from some dim idea that 
the place is rendered less terrible thereby, and 
the thought of an overwhelming judgment for 
all men thus carried farther away—this touches 
Dardles in a tender point, that of his knowledge 
of exact locations; and he gives vent to a scoff 
of such gruff and severe character as might un- 
pleasantly affect a man of stronger nerves than 
his companion, 

“Hoot! Just as if Durdles was the old fool 
they call him, and didn’t know whether he picked 
up a stick or pulled it out from a matter of two 
foot in the ground! No—besides that parchment 
bit, as means something if there was any one as 
could read it—don’t you go to teachin’ Durdles 
his business, f it’s all the same to you ! Durdles 
knows, just as well as if he seen it a-doin’, that 
that Old ’Un, as was a Monk, had that dagger 
druv through him, and was hid away here by 
some willain of a murderer who didn't care 
whether he muggered up his wictims in a church 
or @ hayrick. ‘That’s Durdles’ opinion, Mr. 
Jasper; and it’s Durdles’ opinion, and he don't 
care who knows it—that the devil’s give him a 
double roastiu’ ctore this, for mixin’ up things 
in that way as wasn’t respectable!” 

Mr. Jasper makes a praiseworthy effort to 
command himeelf and to answer ; but that effort 
isa failure. ‘Chere are some things that no ordi- 
nary man, with ordinary nerves and sinews, can 
be expected to bear; and this may be one of 
them. What: influence isit, possessing old stupid, 


ng-past crimes of 








with words calculated worst to shake the equa: 
nimity of the undetected criminal? How could 
he come nearer to pursuing the straightforward 
course towards that end, if he had been employed 
by some — Datchery to act over again the 
discovery of an already exhumed remain of pecu- 
liar horror, for the very purpose of bringing the 
victim to the proper state of mind (if mind it 
can still be called!) for something more terrible 
yet to follow ? 

Mr. Jasper is tired of this very soon, He ex- 
presses as much in words not to be mistaken. 

“Durdles, I have had enough of this!” he 
says, rallying bya strong effort. “Take your 
lantern and show me the way out of this hole, 
and out of the crypt; and be good enough not 
to trouble me again with the digging out of 
what you call your ‘Old 'Uns.’” 

“ What, Mr. Jarsper! not tired a’ ready!’ ex- 
claims the other,in natural surprise. ‘‘ Want to 
go, and leave Durdles all alone with such inter- 
estin’ old fellers as this, and all the waluables 
he’s a-pickin upP Why, see this knife—it’s 
worth seven-and-six, if it's worth a ha'penny, 
and Durdles is the heir of unfortunit Holy Father 
deceased, name and circumstances of the cruel 
event unknown.” 

“Come, I say, show me out, and then you 
may come back and dig for ¢ dozen more. 
have told you that I have had enough of it!” 
repeats Mr. Jasper, sternly, even if the voice 
shakes a little. 

Dardles, seeing that the other is thoroughly 
in earnest, not only falls into his views, but 
adopts them with singular facility (as is not 
unfrequently the manner of men). 

“Well, if you will go, so will Durdles,” he 
says, taking up his pick andcrow. ‘One of’em, 
of that sort, is enough for one night, isn’t it, Mr. 
Jarsper? Wouldn’t do to find all the waluables 
at once, would it?” 

Mr. Jasper thinks that it would not, and him- 
self again taking the lantern, steps out from the 
dusky vault into the crypt. Durdles follows 
| shouldering the two heavier tools as if for a 
| tramp of miles, and necessarily knocking them 
| against ag Sony | around and above him. 

“Seeing that he’s not a-going to work any 
| more to-night, Durdles ‘ll put these away in the 

little empty cell yonder, by the door, as we go, 
he suggests, in explanation of the shouldering; 
which might otherwise be unpleasant to his com- 
panion, under recent reminders and the idea 
that he was taking a promenade with a person 
quite prepared to bury as well as brain him at 





*| any moment. 


| ,_ it is to be supposed that Mr. Jasper accepts 
this explanation, and that he proceeds towards 

| the door of the crypt with a certain sort of 

| pleasure —confident that, whatever has been, the 
worst of it is over. Again it may be said—such 
confidence is very pleasant: it is so good to 
know that misfortunes and trials are ended and 
disturbing influences permanently at rest! 

The door of the little cell to which Durdleg 
has referred stands at only eight to twelve ‘eet 
from the bottom of the stone steps leading up 
'to the outer door of the Crypt. How it may 
| have acquired the name of the Punishment 

Cell, no one knows with any certainty; though 
the explanation is probably accepted that at 
some old time when formal asceticism reigned 
more severely than at present, specially devout 
brothers may have used it as a Fed for admi- 
nistering their self-discipline, or others employed 
it to discipline them by means of confinement 
and a little starvation. Be this as it may, the 
Punishment Cell it is called; and it is neither 
| visited at all, except by Mr. Tope and some of 
| his temporary queues of explorers, nor used for 
any purpose more important than the deposit of 
some small trifle of discarded material or light 
lumber. 

It is in this cell that Durdles, no doubt in the 
habit of appropriating at will all the unappro- 
priated, has declared his intention of leaving 
his crow and pick; and it is at the door of this 
cell that the stone-mason pauses with those 
tools, and the Choir-Master with his lantern, on 











blunderiag Purdies, to exhibit sights and run on 


the way to the Crypt entrance. There is no 
lock upon the heavy planks studded with rusty 
iron nail-heads; and Durdles—the while Mr. 
Jasper stands very near and kindly lifts the 
lantern to allow him the better to step within 
and drop his encumbrances—Dnurdles lays hand 
on the heavy iron fastenings and swings back the 
door on its creaking hinges. Thrown full in at the 
door, the light of the lantern falls broad on the 
face and figure of a man standing immediately 
within—silent, immovable, the eyes seeming 
to have no more motion than the lips, and the 
left hand thrust into the breast of the coat. If 
ever spectre really came back to earth, from the 
confines of that dim and distant realm of which 
we speak most and understavd least, of all the 
territory known to human thought—then John 
Jasper sees, at this moment, Epwin Droop, in 
face, figure, dress, and every appliance, pre- 
cisely as he ae ae last in life, except in one 
fearful closing-hour 

It has come at last—that dread Thing ex- 
pected with a horrible expectation, feared with o 
sickening fear. No longer as one of many indis- 
tinct phantoms, dietant even if marked in sha 
and individuality, Ir has come to him, now, 
the awful prominence of Banquo to Macbeth, 
though he has been prevented going toIT. He 
sees the bloodless cheek, marks the hollow and 
sunken eye, notes the dread etheriality of face, 
figure and clothing, through which the light 
seems to shine instead of merely shining upon 
them. His brain, sal overwrought by the 
spectacle of the vault, and so ready for any new 
development of the terrible, sucks in the awful 
truth with instantaneous iness. He realizes, 
as he has never before found occasion to do, the 
infinite distance, in awe, between the most 
ghastly detail of the charnel-house, however 
connected with crime, and the near presence of 
one who must come from the other world and 
hold immunity from all those natural laws de- 
fending us against beings of flesh. One who 
can enter through bolted doors and disappear 
through barred windows—who can moc the 
closed blind and disregard the drawn bed-cur- 
tain—who can assail without danger and terrify 
to madnees without the knowledge of fear! 

Ir has come! When will Ir leave him again 
now, except for those intervals that must always 
be filled with looking for its reappearance? 
Never, until the hour of death—so much seems 


certain; and after that-— 

He has an impulse to speak—to express to his 
companion the horror of the phantom, as well as 
to ask if othor eyes than hig own can see it. 
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But a single glance at the stolid face of the 
stone-‘mason, who so evidently, looking in the 
same direction, sees nothing beyond the common, 
—and the sound of his gruff voice, asking in 
surprise: 

“Whatever's wrong with you, Mr. Jarsper ?” 
these tend instantly to destroy the last hope of 
the spectre being other than a personal visitant 
to himself, at the same time that they recall one 

criion of his self-command, He may die, but 
he will not place himself at the mercy of others 
by speaking !—ofso much of his fate, at least, 
he will be master! 

Then he tries to remove his gaze, but he can- 
not—any more than the charmed bird can escape 
the eye of the basilisk. A moment of this, which 
seems centuries and to be occurring in some 
theatre large as the Cathedral of his ordinar: 
spectre-haunting,—and then comes the relief. 
All tlie blood in his racked body flies to the head, 
as if in rescue of the overwronght brain. In- 
stantly the spectre assumes colossal dimensions, 
with all its details exaggerated even beyond that 
increase; then Dardies, beside him and seen 
with his side-sight, becomes a grim monster only 
less large and terrible ; then ared mist surrounds 
both, and him, changing te. 2-sea of blood that 
whelms and drowns him. He clasps hands to 
his throat—strangles—totters—falls forward. 

Stony Dardles has another task than seekin 
for Old "Uns, for the succeeding half-hour ; an 
the dinner-bundle may be obliged to yield some- 
thing to other lips than his own, before the next 
detail of his is quite accomplished. What 
he has to do, however, he performs with that 
stupid istence partially justifying the boast 
that “ Durdles knows his work ;” and there is a 
living man supported away from the Crypt-door 
of the Cathedral, at the end of that half-hour — 
instead of a dead one lying, as there might so 
easily be, uncoffined, but otherwise ready for the 
solemn service to roll through the gray arches 
above, in the morning. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


You have named a broken leg: if the leg be- 
came broken by some one throwing a slate off 
the roof, and hitting your leg, or by your falling 
into a hole left Sanibel open by some other 
rson, or by any other accident of the ciass not 
involving your own personal folly or wrong- 
doing, then there would be no shame to yourself 
in either the cause or the fact. But suppose 
he bad broken your leg in climbing where you 

ad neither occasion nor absolute right to 
climb, or in a struggle which you had provoked 
or might have svonded! Or, suppose that even 
your fever, just cited, had been produced by an 
excess reflecting no credit on your temperance, 
or by an exposure from which a moderate 
amount of ordinary judgment must have kept 
you—would there not in either of those cases be 
as much shame attached to the physical disorder 
as to acorresponding amount of mental ?”’ 

“Undoubtedly there would, sir," was the ad- 
mission. ‘And undoubtedly I have needed just 
the lesson you have been reading to me, ora 
sharper one, I think that I am nearly or quite 
recovered; you are kind enough to think the 
same; and in five minutes of conversation I 
manage to demonstrate that though I may be 
improving, I am by no means well. A little of 
the morbid feeling is here yet, sir, I fear.’’ 

“ And I fear very little on that account,” re- 
turned the Minor Canon, hopefully. ‘‘ No—the 
crisis is past—I have no doubt of the fact: the 
patient, with Heaven’s help, will complete his 
recovery. He has been imprudent, as I think 
that I may have told him at the moment when 
he was contracting the disease; but there lies 
a world of purification in the fact that he has 
suffered.” 

“ Suffered ? yes—I have.suffere, sir, I think,” 
replied the young man, with some evidence on 
his face that the past tense did not quite cover 
the case. “Not half my desert, I have no doubt; 
but more than I would once have believed that I 
could consent to suffer, and live!” 

There was deep feeling in his words and man- 


without that ho peless 








NEVILLE LANDLESS’ VOCATION, 


the same voice, through the darkness of his great 





“You are looking better—I may say, almost 
well; and you cannot think how happy it makes 
me to see you looking the bright, brave young 
man, again, that you were on the day when I 
firat saw you! ”’ 

Mr. Crisparkle was speaking, in his cheery and 
pleasant voice, the moment after entering Neville 
Landless’ apartment at Staple Inn, on one of 
those calls not long before so objectionable to 
the China Shepherdess,—but now, it is to be pre- 
sumed, after the full explanation between her son 
and herself, no more regarded c¢ither with the 
same fear or the same dislike. Some days had 

assed, however, since the last visit of the 
inor Canon, making the event of something 
yeyond the ordinary importance, from the under- 
etood anxiety of both. 


err pause until Neville resumed : 
“ (sy 


fate, and I hope 


suffering with it. I know m 
to meet it like a 


and believe that I am prepa 


Neville !—with His help, remembez!” 





Neville, who had sprung up to meet his friend 
and mentor, with a marked exhibition of the 
old alacrity, had his hand in his, at the moment ; 
and it is 
that hand—its entire freedom from fever or ner- 
vous trembling—may have induced Mr. Cris- 
parkle to speak more hopefully than he might | 
otherwise have done. 

“ Ah, do you think so, sir?” the young fellow | 


ssible that something in the feeling of | 


that first of elements out of the calculation. 
ing the hypocrite, much of the time since—since 


the proper word for a deception practised more 
than half on myself, and at least a portion of it 


responded, showing at once gratification with | Canon, “your commencement is a little misty, 
the remark and the manner of its making. | whatever may come after it!” 


* Mentally or bodily—which do you mean, sir? | 
rf may I hope that you think me improved in | 
P ” 

“In both, decidedly, Neville,” was the reply of 
Mr. Crisparkle, taking the chair that had been 
offered so cordially through that best of invita- 
tions, an earnest motion of head and hand,—and 
replying by making a corresponding signal that 
his host should resume his own seat. ‘* In both, 
certainly ; though in point of fact, with you, to 
say the one is to say the other. You have not 
been ill, in body, at all, except as the mental dis- 
tress to which you have been subjected, has na- 
turally produced a certain effect on the physical 


“ Pardon me, sir—so it is—I know it!” con- 
fessed the young fellow, with a healthier colour 


on his cheek, in the slight blush of embarrass- | woman’s heart; 














an. 
‘‘ With the help of One stronger than yourself, 


“Thanks for the reminder, sir, though I may 


be able to show you that I did not a 


| was about to say that probably I have been play- 


ner, and. the Minor Canon recognized it, though | more. Mr. Tartar. 
pain which had at one | 
time moved him in hearing the despairing cry of | doubt ?” 


| 


that you will not misjudge me, sir, if | 
I say a few words more, that perhaps I ought to by the clear delicacy of the tonch. Neville 
say, in justice to myself. No: that is not the sprang from his chair, went to the door, and 
phrase-—in justice te your opinion of me, sir, | opened, and Helena Landless came into the room. 
which I value so highly. So far’as I know my- Possibly she had not heard the voices of the two: 
self, the weakness is over, and the worst of the | it was sure that she did not know of Mr. Cris- 


| day has come when the worst is over—when I 


es, there is no 


can speak of myself as ye \.- 2 
ysical wor 


other than the common and p 
express in—cured /” 

“ And with the cure of your mind, the cure of 
your body has come—asI hoped, and as 1 thought. 
That is well—how well, Pe! scarcely know, as 
yet, I think; but I can fervently join you in 
thanking the Almighty for this, not among the 
least of His deliverances. Do I trespass too far, 
in asking: have your studies done so much to 
change the direction of your mind, and improve 

ou so remarkably, within the few days since I 
ast saw you P” 

“* You do not trespass at all, sir, and perhaps 
Tam rather glad than otherwise to have a neces- 
sity for answering you !” replied Neville, bravely, 
though it was evident that now, at least, he did 
not speak without emotion. ‘‘ No—my studies 
have not done all, sir, nor nearly all, Do not 
condemn me until you know what I mean, when I 
say that I owe much to that passion which we 
are always so warned against— Pride |” 

“Pride? Indeed?” echoed the Minor Canon. 

“Yes—Pride. Reawakened, perhaps; and 
perhaps new-born. At all events, that feeling 
which would not allow me to continue loving the 
woman who loved and was about to marry 
another.” 

“ Loving P—Miss Bud ?—pardon my mention- 
ifig the name, as I did not intend to do!—she, 
loving and about to marry! Neville, I am by no 
means a plethoric or short-breathed man, but 
you are making me breathe a little less easily 
than usual!” Undoubtedly the man of long con: 
stitutionals and fine physical training was catch- 
ing his breath, as a header into the river in No- 
vember would scarcely have forced him to do. 

“Yes, sir, I have no right to betray the 
secrets of others, unless I am obliged to do so in 
self-defence or unavoidable explanation; but 
perhaps one of the two excuses may have been 
afforded me. J need but mention one name, 
and you will know as much as myself—possibly 


“Mr. Tartar! And you know this, beyond a 


Neville Landless was about to respond, in cor- 


disappointment and sorrow. He looked upon | roboration of the words just uttered, when that 
him, as he paused, with a loving interest which | occurred which delayed the reply, and before it 
the object of it little understood ; and he did not | found opportunity for utterance so changed its 


character as to render it unrecognizable. 
There came a light tap at the door—a woman’s, 


parkle’s presence. She was dressed for walking; 
and the gauzy material of her bonnet harmonized 
wonderfully well with the rich brown of her 
cheek and the splendid brightness of her tawny 
eyes, while her close-fitting costumo showed her 


| lithe waist and the tall erectness of her figure to 





| 





} 


| equal advantage. Indefinably, the eyes were 


both softer and nearer to smiling than their 
wont: she would have seemed to a close observer, 
less than usual, at that moment of the keen, self- 


my misfortune ; though perhaps hypocrisy is not | possessed, dangerously lovely girl of the tropics 


—more of the perfecting woman, with a thousand 
needs and capacities for happiness, only to be 
supplied by one, and he the happiest of all man- 


since Mr. Crisparkle had last before looked upon 
her; and what had caused it? Could it be, that 
all before remaining of the tiger-blood—only a 
drop, in comparison with the full tide of her 
however powerful in moving 


ment thus arising—than his friend had seen ‘her to fierce energetic action—could it be that 
there for many a day. “ The fact is, 1 fancy, this had gone out from her, exhausted in the 
that Iam merely trifling with words, and that | single hunting down of one criminal and forcing 
I must abandon the habit, which does not sit | a fatal secret from his lips? Could it be, that 


well on me. Once more—then. 


Yow have be- | Joe Gilfert—representative and reminder of by- 
lieved, I have no doubt, and I have half-believed, ; gone days of wrong and suffering, had laid off 


myself, that my melancholy was principally in- / his garments of dangerous disguise at once and 


against me. In reality, it hada different origin. 
I was sick with love for—— one whom we need 
not name; and half-crazed by the circumstances, 
making it impossible that I could ever say so 





nerves, that are really,as you know, servants 
of the mental organization.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” replied the young man, 
with something like one of his old sighs, eliciting 
from the Minor Canon a good-natured warning. 

“Tut! tut! none of that, my dear young ‘ellow 
—none of that!—or I may be obliged to retract 
my favourable opinion!” 

“No, sir, I think there will be no occasion for 
recalling the very kind expression. I assure you 
the sigh was much more a matter of habit than 
one ot feeling. I was merely indulging a momen- 
tary shame over my own weakness, and on the 
point of apologizing for it—nothing more.” 

* You need not even do that, I fancy,” pursued 
the Minor Canon, pleasantly as he had before 
spoken. “ What you meant to say, I suppose, 
if I had not interrupted you, was that you were 
ashamed of having allowed the mental to produce 
such un effect on the physical? Am I right? 
Yes ?—As a pendant to that, then, you would 
probably have gone on to say that man, asa 
man, ought to be able to control the mental, as 
he cannot always the physical—and that con- 
sequently there was more of: disgrace attached 
to any one allowing the. mental to be overcome, 
than to one in om the physical only suc- 
cumbed. Have I stated your idea correctly?” 

** Quite correctly, sir. You are kind enough 
to say that you think me very materially re- 
covered from whatever may have been affecting 
me. I am happy to believe that you do not 
misjudge—that I am nearer what I should be, 
in every regard, than I was one month since, 
and very much nearer than three months ago. 
But yon must allow me to be more ashamed of 
having been off my balance at all, through some 
influence temporarily debilitating the mind, than 
if I had been merely suffering, during the same 
period, witha broken leg or a fever—must you 


not, sir ? 
 Humph !” replied Mr. arkle, “ You are 
undoubtedly much better, Neville. Nothing 
proves that fact more conclusively than the very 
clear disposition to use your reasoning powers— 
not to say your argumentative ones. No—pray 
do not-object to my word, or make any dis- 
claimer. But allow me to show you that even 
our argument is not without a flaw. You are 
ned, I see, still, to confound the fact with 
the cause. Now the eause may be 
induce fact 
whatever. b+’ 
tion thana bodily? Because the mental pre- 
the existence of some error or mistake 


to | misunderstand you ?—your past suffering 


much to—to the woman I adored, much less hope 
to win her. The other feei:ag—I know it now— 
was entirely secondary, if not half a pretext. 
Had the other only existed, I should have flung 
it off, with scorn if not with anger: as it was, I 
was overweighted before that came, and the 
little additional weight was therefore sufficient 
to prostrate me.’ 
“ So I more than half believed, Neville—with 
a little experience in our natural tendencies to- 
wards deceiving ourselves on some point where 
our self-love has been touched: but pray par- 
don my interrupting you!” mildly spoke Mr. 
Crisparkle ; and the cther continued: 
“Do you quite understand me, now, sir? Do 
‘ou quite see how heavy the burthen I have been 
aring? J donot expect you to feel it: Heaven 
spare your good and kind heart, Mr. Crisparkle, 
from ever knowing what it is to have set all the 
earthly affections in a place where they can have 
no hold!—from ever turning the eyes of your 
heart in a direction in which they have no right 
to look, or in which they can only see suffering 
and disappointment! I do not wish you, sir, at 
that cost, to know whatitis, to go astray, there!”’ 
Again the Minor Canon was silent, marking 
the deep earnest in the tone of the other, and 
perhaps stilled—who can say P—by something 
very different to any contemplation of him or his 
fortunes! When he replied, as he did after 
a moment, his voice was véry low and sweet, as 
if, insensibly, it flowed with the blood from some- 
where near the true, rich, warm heart, and was 
softened and mellowed thereby. Yet when he 
spoke, he played the nag quite as pro- 
nouncedly as Neville Landless had just accused 
himself of doing: let the question of the guilt 
involved be settled how it may, between his own 
conscience, the good Bishop of the Diocese, and 
pase Powers equitably holding the destinies of 
“ No—Neville!” he said. “ No—my dear 
young friend, I quite join you in hoping that it 
may never be my fate to know, any moro than I 
know at this day, what may be the pangs of 
nepelens and disappointed love! ButI trust that 
I have enough of human sympathy as well as 
true friendship, quite to understand and feel for 
—did I not hear you say—I believe that I did = 
an 
melancholy ?” 
“ Yes, I certainly did use that e: ion, sir, 
and I did not use it beg rane gd ” answ 
the young man, drawing himself up with a cer- 
tain pride. ‘‘ Suffer I may, and must,'I suppose, 





toit? But may not the bodily ailment 
rellect on the conduct that has produced it? 


sup 
also 


more or less—~always ; but I thank that the 








duced by shame at the false accusation made /| for ever? 


Did the Minor Canon see and mark this in- 
describable change, which certainly rendered 
the young girl so much more attractively hand- 
some, aan therefore so much more dangerous in 
a new direction? Perhaps so; or the late con- 
versation may have made him peculiarly suscep- 
tible to certain influences, and less than usual 
under that strict command which he made it so 
stern a part of his duty to hold over himself. 
Certain it is that for the moment he was 
unarmoured—and that the China Shepherdess, 
could she have seen him at that crisis, would have 
found all her fears renewed and considered his 
case as one beyond the curative capacities of the 
upper closet. 

For as the young girl, recognizing her brother's 
visitor, whom she had not met for many weeks 
(accidentally on her part, through prudent care 
on his), came forward with both hands extended 
and those words of the very warmest ‘affection 
and respect which she could never more willingly 
breathe to any one on earth than to the good 
Minor Canon—he reddened, paled, trembled, 
almost stammered his greeting—lost his equa- 
nimity so completely, that while Helena only 
saw her friend and preceptor as a little less at 
ease in the unexpected breaking in of a lady upon 
a vonversation that might have been important 
and its interruption embarrassing—her brother 
must have been blinder than his wont, not to 
observe the omen, note it, understand it ! 

“Tt is a great pleasure to see you in good 
health and spirits, Miss Landless,” at length the 
clergyman commanded himself enough to say. 
“Only second—if you will excuse the ungallant 
nature of the remark—to finding your brother 
so wonderfully improved in every regard.” 

“He is improved marvellously, is he not P— 
thanks to the kindness of many friends, and 
yourself always first among them, dear Mr, 
Crisparkle,’’ she responded, little aware how 
much there might be in so simple an expression 
of pleasure to that peculiar hearer. 


A few more words, not farther removed than 
these from the everyday and commonplace— 
words having in themselves no element of re- 
membrance, except as the lips shaping them 
have the power to transmute the most tri@in 
utterance to something of untold value; ian 
then, with a good-bye to the clergyman, as 
heart-warm as had been her greeting, and the 
kiss of an hour or two of farewell to her brother— 
Helena Landless passed away from the sight of 
the two upon whom she had come so suddenly. 
Passed away, yet leaving them as differently cir. 
cumstanced towards each other, as if in her brief 
presence a: complete metamorphosis had fallen 
upon the relative thoughts and feelings of each, 

For quite a moment, after the young girl's dis. 
appearance, there-was silence in the room. Both 
were standing, thea—the Minor Canon, as he had 
risen to make bis farewells ; and Neville, as he 
had accompanied his sister to the door, for some 
little last word. Both were embarrassed beyond 
question, by the belief entertained by each (no 
uncommon by the way, in other life 
than that of the stage !), that he knew what the 
other could =possibly suspect, and that awk. 
wardness -out of the misunderstand. 
ing. But the pause was broken by Neville, whose 
frank straightforwardness went far to prove 
that though in his past mi he might have 
been labouring to deceive himself, he could 
scarcely have formed the same intention towards 
others. He came up to Mr. Crisparkle, and 
grasped his hand warmly, at the same time utter. 
ing words that the other was not likely to forget, 
to his dying day. Words, too, which the clergy- 
man would not have had recalled, after once 
spoken, at any price within his reach, though he 
would have been equally incapable of giving oo- 
casion for them by any premeditated utterance 
of his own. 

‘* Forgive me, sir,” he said, “ and forgive her. 
re have neither of us been aware what we were 

oing.” ’ 

Least willing of all men was the Reverend 
Septimus Crisparkle to use a subterfuge, when it 
| could be avoided; but we have more than once. 
|seen him doing so for what he believed a meri- 
torious object ; and it was not in human nature, 
however disciplined by mental and moral headers, 
to avoid the slight uncandour involved in tno 
question : 

“ Forgive you, and her? What can you pos- 
sibly mean, Neville?” 

* Pray, sir, do not make it more difficult for me 
to say what I feel it my duty to say, by making 
me additionally feel that I am intruding where 
you do not wish to have me come!” returned 
the young man, with the deepest feeling in his 
tone. “ But again I must say—pray forgive me, 
and her!” 

The Minor Canon’s face has been pale and red 
by turns, in those unfortunate moments of be- 
trayal; but there was only the one colour, now— 
the deep flush, brother of the one suffusing it, at 
the time of the accusation by his mother. He 
might have been seventeen, then, again, instead 
of at that ripe middle-age supposed to bring 
calmness of blood and equability of tem 
|ment. He tried to speak, but either could not 
succeed or judged it best to avoid the hazard; 
and Neville Landless resumed, 

“T may be offending you unpardonably, sir; 














been so frank with me, as well as so kind. Once 
more—forgive me for bringing my sister into the 
way of your useful and happy life, and forgive 
her for not being other than she is.” 

“You suspect, Neville, my dear young 
friend-——” 

“ Pisrdon my interrupting you, sir; but I sus- 
pect nothing. For the last ten minutes I have 
known, with a pride and shame beyond the 
power of any words to express, that you love my 
sister !” 

The face of the Minor Canon was troubled, 
then, as perhaps it had never before been in the 
view of any man; but he did not speak, and the 
other continued. 

‘** One month ago, sir, I should have quite for- 
game my own unhappiness, I think, in the 

nowledge that she had awakened such an 
attachment in the breast of the man of all 
men whom I should have been proudest to call 
brother. To-day I am made unhappy, because [ 
know that only unhappiness can be the result, 
I know that I am offending you quite past for- 
giveness, but my duty must be done, as I have 
not always done it: my sister has another 
attachment, and could never be your wife, if you 
even knew how dear, good and true she is, and 
thought her worthy ot that honour.” 

“ Honour!” the Minor Canon literally gasped 
as he uttered the word with something nagrly 
akin to anger at ths person, even ea a 
brother, who dared use it in such a connection, 
“* Honour! who could honour her by asking her 
to share his life, even if he offered a crown as an 
inducement. !”’ 

The flood-gates were open, now, as they would 
probably never be again ; and he poured out the 
words which succeeded, with the very opposite 
of his late hesitation and embarrassment. 


| unconscious.” ; 
“* Candidly, my dear Neville,” said the Minor | kind to be so permitted. There was a change, | but I cannot help what I am saying, as you have 











““No—Neville Landless, there could be no 
‘honour’ done to your noble sister, even in lay- 
ing down life ather feet! You have discovered 
my secret—how I cannot guess; and I acknow- 
ledge—not my weakness, assome might call it— 
but my pride. She has an attachment, you 
|say? Thank God for that, as it cannot be other 

than a worthy one! She will fulfil her destiny 
as a woman, and be happy:.Heaven bless and 
keep her, always, and make her perfect as she 
deserves to be, here and hereafter !” 
| “Oh, sir, if I could tell you all!” exclaimed 
| the brother, perhaps with some doubt whether 
his privilege did or did not extend to disabusing 
the mind of the clergyman, of his fatally mis- 
| taken ideas as to his sister’s “ happiness ;” but- 


“ But,| he was not allowed to continue. The Minor 


by-the-bye, though Neville has lately several | Canon extended his hand, and said : 


times spoken of your calling upon him, I have 
been so unfortunate as to miss you. Pray do 
not allow him, when you call, to be so selfish as 
to appropriate you entirely; for remember that 
his friendship is of no older date than mine, and 
that when it comes toa — of precedence, I 
may even show myself woman enough to be 
jealous of my twin-brother.” 
Mr. Crisparkle (hypocrite again, with the same 
opportunity of demanding lenient judgment) 
spoke something of his professional duties, (which 
by no means explained his avoidance of her, 
when he did call!) and closed with a regret (can- 
did, if the former expression was not!) that any 
occupation or accident should prevent his often 
evjoying the great pleasure of meeting her. 


“‘Give me your hand again, my dear young 
friend, not only as that friend, but as the brother 
of the noblest woman whom I have ever met— 
the woman whom I should have been proudest 
to call ‘wife,’ had such a thing been pos- 
sible. « But it cannot be—it could not from 
the first. I have betrayed my secret; and I am 
sorry, because the knowledge may add to your 
unhappiness. It must not add to hers, or detract 
from any happiness within her reach. Promise 
me, if you believe that I am and have beena 
friend,—that not a word of this shall ever pass 
your Tips to your sister! You will make that 
promise, Neville, I know that you will, for her 


sake!” 
(To be continued.) 











